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SIR THOMAS MORE’S ‘ UTOPIA.’ 

A learned professor of University College, Liver- 
1, is delivering a course of lectures on ‘ The 
Practical Aspects of Moral Philosophy,’ in which, 
as illustrative of the influence of ideals, he refers to 
the ‘ Republic’ of Plato, the ‘ Utopia’ of More, and 
other sentimental works. With these I am not 
now concerned ; but, incidentally, he has raised a 
question which is not of very easy solution, and 

may be called a “Crux Philologorum.” 

He informed his audience that Utopia is a word 
coined from Greek ov-ré7ros, nowhere, or, as Sir 
Walter Scott has it, Kennaquhair. The same 
etymology is adopted by most of our lexicographers 
who notice the word, from Cotgrave downwards. 
Johnsen has not introduced it into his ‘ Dictionary,’ 
but Webster, Richardson, Ogilvie, and Skeat all 
concur in this explanation of the word. Littré also, 
who finds the term naturalized in French, adopts 
the same view. 

The weight of authority is thus decidedly in 
favour of this derivation ; but there is, notwith- 
standing, much to be said against it. In the 
beautiful and exhaustive edition of ‘ Utopia’ pub- 
lished in 1808, and edited by the prince of biblio- 
maniacs, Thomas Frognall Dibdin, occtirs the fol- 
lowing note on “ the island of Utopia” :— 

“The reader need hardly be informed that this is a 
Greek word, compounded of Ey and rorog, signifying 
shappy place, a land of perfection. Some have whimsically 


imagined that it is compounded of ov-rozo¢, no such, or 


not a place—meaning that it is entirely fictitious. More 
ios quianeonsel to conceal the fiction by naming the 
island after King Utopus.” 

In the Italian translation, issued in 1548, when 
the work was still fresh and new, the title is ‘La 
Republica Nuovamente Retrovata del Governo dell 
Isola Eutopia, &c. 

Bailey, whose remarks are always judicious, has 
the following: “Utopia, ’Evrozia, Gr. a fine 
place, a feigned well-governed country, described 
by Sir Thomas More” (thirteenth edition, 1747). 

In the first and in all the Latin editions the 
title is ‘ De Optimo Republic Statu,’ being equiva- 
lent to Gr. Evromia, the ideally happy place. 
The first English edition (1551), translated by 
Ralph Robynson, sets it forth as “a fruteful and 
pleasaunt worke of the beste state of a publyque 
weale, and of the newe yle called Utopia,” &c. 

It is scarcely likely that an author wishing to 
render his work attractive would, at the commence- 
ment, ostentatiously take pains to impress his 
readers with the fact that it was all a vain imagina- 
tion. I am not aware of any writers of fiction, 
from Cervantes, Le Sage, Defoe, Bunyan, down- 
wards, who have ever acted in such a manner. 
Their aim has, on the contrary, usually been to 
keep up the illusion as long as possible. 

Let us now look at the orthography and ety- 
mology of the word. It is assumed that it was 
coined by a combination of dv-, the negative, and 
Toros, @ place, meaning “ nowhere.” If such had 
been the intention of the author, there was not the 
least necessity for coining a word, since it already 
existed in Greek in the form of ovdauod or ovrn, 
“nowhere,” which is found in Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, Sophocles, and Plato, and of which such a 
classical scholar as Sir Thomas More could not be 
ignorant. 

Again, I ask, Where is the authority for trans- 
lating the Greek prefix ov by Latin u? Where the 
prefix is followed by p, as in dvpavia, we know 
that it is so, but the instances are very few. The 
assumption, therefore, that the u in Utopia neces- 
sarily implies a correlative ov in Greek is entirely 
unwarranted. 

The idea implied in the epithet is much better 
carried out by the supposition that the original 
was evro7os, meaning “happy place.” The prefix 
ev with this meaning is found in many Greek 
words—e. g., evoeBera, holiness, piety ; evrexvos, 
happy in children ; evrovos, vigorous, &c. 

As to the sound, the English vowel « has much 
more affinity to Gr. ev than it ever could have had 
to ov. The spelling is of little importance. In 
the early part of the sixteenth century the ear was 
the only guide to orthéepy ; and if the sound of 
Gr. ev was to be given for English readers, the 
express it plainly 
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I give what has occurred to my own mind, but 
it is possible I may be mistaken, and in that case 
I shall be glad to be set right by some of the 
readers of ‘N, & Q.’ better competent to judge. 


J. A. Pictoy. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


THE BROWNE FAMILY OF STAMFORD, CO. 
LINCOLN, AND TOLETHORPE, RUTLAND, 
(Continued from p. 25.) 

William Browne, of Stamford, elder brother of 
John (father of Christopher, who settled at Tole- 
thorpe), styled by Leland “a marchant of a very 
wonderful richenesse,” obtained letters patent from 
King Richard ITI. on January 27 in the second year 
of his reign for the establishing of an almshouse in 
this town (still standing in Broad Street, and one 
of the principal ancient architectural structures, of 
which we are justly proud) for a warden and con- 
frater, being secular chaplains, and of divers poor 
of each sex. The founder and his wife (Margaret) 
died before the completion of the work. Thomas 
Stokke, clerk, brother of Margaret, obtained letters 
oe from King Henry VII. on Nov. 28, 1493, 
‘or the establishment of this charitable foundation, 
with similar powers to those contained in the patent 
of King Richard IIT., but with directions that the 
prayers should be for the good estate of King 
Henry VII. and Elizabeth, his queen ; Reginald 
Bray, Kont., and Catharine, his wife ; Thomas 
Stokke, Elizabeth Elmes, and William Elmes, 
whilst living, and for their souls when dead ; and 
especially for the souls of William Browne and 
Margaret his wife. In Book A of the Minutes of 
the Hall is the following entry of a gift to the com- 
monalty of the town by William Browne, merchant, 
of Stamford, late alderman (1465-6), December 17, 
7 Edw. IV. of 
“certain instruments and yy things made in the 
prison and gayle (adjoining the capital) there as is 
appeareth of such a nature as hardly conducive for the 
inmates to pray for his good estate either in the flesh or 
irit. Imp. iiij collars of yron with cheynes and staples 
‘astened to one pece of tymber, one hamer of yren, one 
chyssell, one pounch, one Bolster, iiij pair of gyfftes for 
leggs, one payr of long lyffes for hands, ij great locks and 
one payr of cheynes of the footness of xv lynks.” 
Agnes, eldest daughter of William Browne, 
married William Waryn (of Oakham), merchant 
of the staple (died Sept. 10, 1499), who made his 
will in the 
“yere of our lord God mooconxxxxrx and the xiiii™ 
yere of the reigne of Kyng henry the vijt*, being hale 
of mynde and in good memory, &c. My Body to be 
buried in our Lady Isle within the parish church of Oke- 
ham if I die within the circuit of 10 miles of Oakham,” 
Names wife Agnes, sons Francis and James, 
daughters not particularized, except Elizabeth :— 
“T bequeath 200/. sterling to the intent that in all 


goodly haste after my decease my executors shall find 
two honest and well-disposed 


priests to sing and say their | of 


masses and other divine service for my soul, my father 
mother, and all christian souls in the parish church sf 
Oakham by the space of twenty years. To the reparation 
of the same church, to be delivered in five by even 
portions, ten marks sterling, and over that i bequeath for 
a suit of vestments to be ht by my executors to serve 
in the same church to the honour and worship of God 
one hundred marks sterling, to the intent that my sou] 
among other souls may be recommended by name to the 
rayers of the people every Sunday as it is 
Tro every house of the four orders of friars in Stayp. 
ford and to the house of nuns to prey for me 18s, 4d, 


To the gilds or fraternities of the Holy Trinity and of 
our Lady in Oakham, whereof I am a brother, 4, to 
Towards the ing of Rochester 


be paid 20s, iy. 
Bridge 40s. To the gild or fraternity of St. Catharine 
founded in the church of Preston, whereof I am a 
brother, 6s, 8d. Reparation of the priory church of 
Brook, 13s. 4d, To the Abbey of Osolveston, co, Lei. 
cester, towards making of their fraytour, 401, to be 
paid in lead and money on condition that they shall 
cover fraytor all with lead and ordain a priest, that is 
to say one of the same place, to sing for me and my wife 
within the said Abbey of Osolveston, and if my executors 
find this priest (to) well and truly perform this duty 
then I will give then forty marks more. Should not, or 
in case one third part (of my estate) stretch and attain 
to the performance of my will, a deduction to be made 
as my executors and overseers shall in their wise dis. 
cretion deem necessary.” 

Appoints wife Agnes and son Francis executors, 
and Christopher Browne and William Saxby, mer- 
chants of the staple, overseers. Proved at Lam- 
beth Oct. 25, 1499, by Christopher and Edward 
Browne. In Book A, fol. 63, of Minutes of the 
Common Hall of this borough is entered a letter 
of attorney sent unto Calais under the town seal of 
Stamford by ‘“‘Wm. Wareyn, m'chunt of the 
Staple,” who had constituted, ordained, and set 
his trustly and well beloved in Christ William 
Saxby and Thomas Roche, merchants of the said 
staple, jointly and severally as his true and lawful 
attorneys to appear in his name and place before 
the lieutenant, council, and other officers of the said 
staple there to be holden, to allege and excuse his 
absence, and after that to answer in his name to 
an action and plaint taken against him and his 
goods in the said court by one John Thirkyll, 
attorney unto Thomas Sapcote, gent., for the sum 
of 1 sterling. In witness whereof he set his 
seal, and forasmuch as his seal to many is un- 
known, therefore he desired the 

“ Alderman, Comburgusses, and Coi’altie of the 

off Stamford to this wrytyng to sett theyr Co’en 

and we Willm. Radclyff, Alderman of the seid Burgh 
Stamford, Xpoffer Brom (Browne), and other o* Com- 
burgesses and inter cor’altie of the seid Burgh w' oon 
will and consente by the desyre and request of the 
seid Willm. Wareyn in recorde of the p"mysses to theise 
p*sents have sette ou co’en Sealle. Yeven att Stamford 
aforeseid the xxvj day of January the yer of our lord Jbu 
MDCOCCLKXXXV* and the xj' yere of the noble Reyne of 
our sou’ayne lorde Kyng herry the vijt®. Moylyn. 
Elizabeth, youngest hter of John Brown 


and sister to Agnes, wife of William Wi: 
Oakham, marted William Cooke, of Oundle, 
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eo. Northampton, draper, whose will, dated 
March 18, 1498, was proved in P.C.C. June 19, 
1503, by Christopher Browne, one of the exe- 
eators. Testator bequeathed “‘my soule vnto 
almighty god and to that blessed Lady saint 
Mary and to alle the holy company of heven 
and my body to be buried in the chapell of oure 
lady in the Church of Oundell.” To the high 
altar an altar cloth and a frontell of velvet, 6/.; to 
the reparation of every altar in the said church of 
Oundle 6s. 8d.; to the said church of Oundle, to 
bay an “antiphoner with the hoole legende com- 
xiij! vj* viij4”; and to the reparation of St. 
mas’s Chapel in Oundle 20s, ‘‘ Item. I will 
and gif to a well-disposed and vertuouse preest 
for xx yeres to sing and praye for the Soules of me, 
my wifs, myne auncestours, and alle theire soules 
that I am bound to praye for, and all Xp’en soules, 
cl,” Testator bequeathed money for the repairs of 
churches, bridges, and to the _ of parishes 
within a wide radius of the town of Oundle. Names 
wife Elizabeth, sons Richard and John, daughters 
Agnes, t, and Anne, sister Agnes Coterell 
in London ; appoints “‘ Xpo’fer Browne, of Staun- 
ford, merechaunt ; Edm. Newton, clerk ; Thomas 
Montagewe, of Hemyngton ; and John Laxton, of 
Oundell,” executors ; “and Maister William ffeld, 
maister of the College of ffodrynghaye to be Sup- 
viso" of this my last will and testament to dispose 
(of) for my soule as they will answere afore the 
high Jugge, and I gyue to the said maister of the 
college Ixs., and to euery of myn executours Ixs, 
for their labours and busynes in pfourmyng of this 
my last will and testament.” 

Christopher Browne (who died at Tolethorpeon the 
day of St. Martin the Bishop in Winter (Nov. 11) 
10 Hen. VIII, son and heir Francis was aged thirty 
one upwards; the latter (Francis), says the 
nq. p. m. taken at Uppingham on the Monday 
next after the feast of Trinity, 34 Hen. VIIL., died 
May 11, 33 Hen. VIIL.), brother-in-law to William 
Cooke, was a resident of Calais when Henry VIII. 
met there the Archduke Phillip, June 9, 1509. On 
June 20, 1480, Christopher Browne, designated 
gentleman, of the county of Rutland, had a grant 
of arms from John More, Norroy (dated at Notting- 
ham), viz., Party per bend arg. and sa., in bend 
three mascles counterchanged, and upon his helmet 
a demi-stork, its wings displayed and neck knotted, 
and a writing (motto) in its beak, “ Aprendre a 
mourir.” In a window of the cloisters of the 
hospital at Stamford the arms of the family are, 
Sa, three mallets or hammers arg., impaled with 
Elmes, Erm., on three bars humetté sa. fifteen elm 
leaves ppr. Holles records an inscription to John 
Browne, ob. 1461, and in a window these arms, Gu., 
three mallets arg. (Harl. MS. 6829). 

Anne, daughter of Francis Browne, of Tolethorpe, 
—_ baptized at Little Casterton Sept. 7, 1595; 


Robert Kirk(h)am, of Cotterstock and Fineshade 
Abbey, co. Northampton, and had issue (1) Walter, 
baptized at St. George’s, Stamford, Jan. 31, 1618/9, 
married March 14, 1653, Mary, daughter of Sir 
John Norwich, Knt. and Bart. ; (2) Anne, baptized 
at All Saints’, Stamford, Dec. 7, 1617; also at same 
church, (3) Alice, baptized Jan. 17, 1623/4, 
buried June 8, 1624; (4) John, baptized April 15, 
1625; (5) Robert, baptized July 1, 1627; and (6) 
Henry, baptized Dec. 7, 1627. 

Robert Kirkham, of Fineshed, co. Northampton, 
esquire, was a sufferer in the cause of royalty. His 
delinquency being that he was an utter barrister of 
law, forsook his habitation in the Parliament’s 
quarters and went into Newark, where he con- 
tinued amongst the king’s forces until November 
last (1645), and upon the 26th of the same month 
he surrendered himself to Major-General (Seden- 
ham) Pointz,* and had his pass of that date to 
come in and to come to London to make his peace 
with the Parliament; and that being on his way 
hither he was taken prisoner at Northampton, 
detained there for some time, and ultimately 
arrested in that town at the suit of one Wright, 
which was the cause he came not hither (Gold- 
smiths’ Hall) till January 9 last (1645/6), when he 
presented himself to the Committee here for enter- 
ing the names of such as came out of the king’s 
quarters. His fine was fixed at 7631. In his 
petition to the Committee he says that he has a 
wife and seven children (vide ‘ Royalist Comp. 
Papers,’ second series, vol. xiii. pp. 47-88). A 
Francis Kirkham was admitted to Gray’s Inn 
Nov. 26, 1649 (Harl. MS., 1912). 

Justix Simpson. 
be continued.) 


Tae Mitre Heratpry. (See 7 §, iv. 486.) 
—That the mitre is a rare charge in the heraldry 
of Great Britain must be at once conceded, but 
that it is so extremely rare as we may have been 
inclined to believe is, upon investigation, more 
than doubtful. The following is a list of twenty- 
five families bearing the mitre as part of their 
heraldic insignia :— 

Beckington.—Arg., on a fesse az. a mitre with 
labels expanded or between three bucks’ heads ca- 
— gules ; in chief and in base as many pheons 
sable. 


* Commander-in-chief within the Northern Associa- 
tion and Governor of York for the Parliament, dated 
Bottesford, Nov. 26, 1645, to permit Mr. Robert Kirk- 
ham and Mr. Walter Kirkham, his son, with their ser- 
vants and horses, quietly to pass from Newark to 
Leicester, and from thence to London without molesta- 
tion, The wax seal, in fine preservation, on this docu- 
ment gives (1) Barry of eight ; (2) three cinquefoils, 2 and 
1; (3) Three escallops, 2 and 1; (4) Party per pale ar. 
and or, a chief indented; (5) Paly of six, on a fesse 
three mullets of five points; (6) Arg, and az., over alla 
bend. Crest clenched hand 


at All Saints’, Stamford, Jan. 4, 1615/6, to 
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Burghill (Lichfield).—Paly of six arg. and sa., 
on a bend gules a mitre or. 
Goodsir (Scotland).—Arg., on a saltire az., be- 
tween four fleurs-de-lis, two croziers in saltire ; on 
a chief of the second a mitre between a dove on 
the dexter and a lion rampant on the sinister. 
Heyworth (Lichfield).—Az., a saltire or within 
a bordure with eight mitres of the 
second, 

Kirkonnel (that ilk, quartered by Maxwell).— 
Az., two croziers in saltire adossée, and in chief a 
mitre or. 

Miterton.—Az., three mitres or. 

Mountain.—Erm., on a chevron azure between 
three lions rampant guard. sa., each supporting be- 
tween the fore paws an escallop erect gules, a 
mitre or, on each side a cross crosslet fitchdée arg. 

Paterson (Seafield, Scotland).— Arg., three 
pelicans feeding their young or, nests vert ; on a 
chief az. a mitre of the second between two mullets 
of the first. 

Paterson (Aberdeen).—The same, but with the 
mitre azure. 

Peploe.—Az., on a chevron embattled counter 
embattled, between three bugle horns stringed or, 
a mitre with labels of the field ; on a canton ermine 
a crozier of the second and a sword in saltire gules, 
the former surmounted of the latter. 

Sharpe (Scotscraig).—Az., on a saltire argent a 
— heart transfixed by two swords in saltire, 

ints downwards, ppr., the heart having over it a 
mitre of gold placed on the field, tasselled gules, 
all within a bordure or, charged with a royal 
tressure gules. Motto, “Pro mitra coronam.” 

Tilson.—Or, on a bend cotised between two bars 
azure a mitre stringed of the field. 

Wolton.—Arg., a mitre gules between three 
Se within a bordure engrailed sable. 

rkeley.—A mitre gules, charged with the 
paternal coat. 

Barclay (Surrey and Suffolk).—A mitre. 

Berdmore or Beardmore.—On a mitre sable, 
semée of crosses pattdée arg., a chevron of the last, 

Eadon. —A mitre bezantée charged with achevron 


Fawcett.—A mitre. 

Harding (King’s Newton, co. Derby).—On a 
mitre gules a chevron arg. charged with three es- 
callops of the first. 

Harding (granted 1711).—A mitre gules, banded 
and stringed or, charged with a chevron arg., fim- 
briated of the second, thereon three escallops or. 

Law (Baron Ellenborough).—A cock gules 
chained round the neck, and charged on the breast 
with a mitre or. 

Petyt or Pettit.—A bishop’s mitre gules. 

Spalding.—A bishop’s mitre or, banded gules, 
charged with a chevron argent, thereon three 


bezants, 
Tenison.—A mitre charged with a chevron. 


Tulloch.—A mitre gules, garnished and rimmed 
or, jewelled ppr. 

It would be instructive to know whether the 
mitre is to be regarded in every instance as 
evidence of some member of each family hayi 
attained episcopal rank ; but Bedford’s ‘ Blazon of 
Episcopacy’ not being at hand for reference, I am 
unable to make a comparison between the foreg 
list and what he has written. Several of the names 
given above are those of well-known prelates, and 
in such instances the intention is obvious; but I 
think it may be difficult to prove a similar con. 
nexion in every instance, and it seems to me 
more probable that the rule (if there be one) is 
not invariable. The coat of Miterton affords 
good example of armes parlantes. Almost with. 
out exception, wherever the mitre is found upon 
the shield of any family it is only as a minor 
charge, and in the case of the families of Peploe 
and Tilson it is traceable as a distinct addition to 
their original coat armour. The mitre forms part 
of the heraldic insignia of the Blackfriars Friary 
at Canterbury, and of Macclesfield Abbey. The 
bearings of New College, Oxford, exhibit the same 
charge, in allusion to William Wyckham and his 
successors in the see of Winchester. 8. G. 


Tae Mysterious APPEARANCES IN THE 
HEAVENS DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
—On October 23, 1642, the great battle between 
the Royalists and the Parliamentary forces was 
fought at Edgehill, in which upwards of 5,000 men 
were slain, In the same month ‘‘a great wonder 
in the heavens” was seen at the same place, and 
in an old tract of that period is thus related :— 

“On the Saturday before Christmas Day, 1642, about 
midnight between twelve and one o'clock at Kineton 
there was heard afar off the sound of drums beating, and 
of soldiers groaning. Then on a sudden there appeared 
in the air the ghostly soldiers that made those clamours 
and immediately with ensigns displayed, the beating of 
drums, muskets going off, cannons discharging, and horses 
neighing, the signal for this game of death was struck up, 
one army, which gave the first charge, having the King’s 
colours, and the other the Parliament's, in the head or 
front of their battles, and thus pell-mell to it they went. 
The King’s forces seemed at first to have the best of the 
battle, but afterwards to be put into apparent rout; and 
thus till two or three in the morning, in equal scale con- 
tinued this dreadful fight—the clattering of arms, the 
crying of soldiers, and the noise of cannons so terrifying 
the poor beholders that they could not believe they were 
mortal, or give credit to their ears and eyes. After 
some three hours’ fight, the army which carried the 
King's colours appeared to fly; the other remaining as 
it were master of the field, and staying a good space, 
triumphing and expressing all the signs of conquest, and 
then, with all their drums, trumpets, ordnance and 
soldiers, vanishing. The poor beholders who had stayed 
so long against their wills, made with all haste to Kineton 
{or Edgehill] and knocked up Master Wood, a Justice of 
the Peace, who called up his neighbour, Mr. Marshall 
the minister, to whom they gave an account of the whole 
battle, and averred it upon their oath to be true. At 
which, being much amazed, they would have conjectured 
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the men to be mad or drunk had they not known some 
of them to have been of approved integrity ; and 80 sus- 
ing their judgments till the next night, which being 

y and Christmas night, about the same hour, with 

the same men, and with all the substantial inhabitants 
drew thither. About half an hour after their 
arrival there appeared in the heavens the same two ad- 
verse armies, in the same tumultuous warlike manner, 
who fought with as much spite and spleen as before, and 
then departed. Much terrified with these horrible visions, 
the gentlemen and all the spectators withdrew them- 
selves to their houses, beseeching God to defend them 
from those prodigious enemies. They appeared not the 
next night, nor all that week; but on the following 
Saturday night they were seen again with far greater 
tumult—fighting for four hours and then vanishing. On 
Sunday night they appeared again, and performed the 
same actions of hostility and bloodshed, insomuch that 
Mr. Wood and others forsook their habitations thereabout, 
and betook themselves to other more secure dwellings ; 
but Mr. Marshall, the minister,stayed. The next Satur- 
day and Sunday the same tumults and actions were seen 
again. The rumours whereof coming to his Majesty at 
Oxford, he immediately despatched thither Colonel 
Lewiskirke, Captain Dudley, Capt. Wainman, and three 
other gentlemen of credit, to take full view and notice of 
ye same business, who, first hearing the true attestation 
of Mr. Marshall and others, stayed there till the Satur- 
day night following, when they themselves saw the fore- 
mentioned prodigies, and on Sunday night knew distinctly 
divers of the apparitions by their faces, as that of Sir Ed- 
ward Varney and others that were slain in this delusive 
t, of which upon oath they made testimony to his 
jesty. What this doth portend God only knoweth, 
ol time perhaps will discover; but doubtless it isa sign 
of His wrath against this land for these civil wars, and 
pe He in his good time send peace between his Majesty 


the Parliament.” 
W. Sypyey, F.R.H.S. 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


Osrrvary ror 1887.—Is it not a little remark- 
able that during the past year no fewer than seven- 
teen of the families (about 325) comprised in the 
late E. P. Shirley’s ‘Noble and Gentle Men of 
England,’ and still extant, should have lost the 
head of their principal or some junior branch? 
The subjoined list may not be quite exhaustive :— 
_ 8. Weld (-Blundell), of Ince Blundell, Lanca- 


Jan, 12, Northcote, of Pynes, Devon. 

Jan.19. Bagot, of Bagot’s Bromley, Staffordshire. 

Jan, 21, Stanhope, of Holme Lacy, Herefordshire. 
Pn. 9, Langton (-Massingberd), of Gunby, Lincoln- 


March 10. Wilbraham, of Rode, Cheshire. 

March 21, Massie, of Coddington, Cheshire. 

March 15, Gerard, of Bryn, Lancashire, 

May 22. Harington (Champernowne), of Dartington, 
Devonshire, 

June 8. Finch (-Hatton), of Eastwell, Kent, 

July 4. Paulet, of Amport, Hants. 

July 4. Floyer, of West Stafford, Dorsetshire. 

July 22. Waterton, (late) of Walton, Yorkshire, 

July 29, Fortescue, 1 of Clermont, 

Aug. 1. Cholmondeley, of Vale Royal, Cheshire, 

Nov, 2. §St. John, of Melchbourne, Bedfordshire, 

Nov. 19, Speke, of Jordans, Somersetshire. 


A. F. Herrorp. 


Tue Brack Pear or WoRCESTER, AND THE 
County anp Ciry Bapcrs.—A query appeared 
in this journal (2"¢ §, x. 127), which, I be- 
lieve, has never been answered. It was this; 
whether the statement as to Worcestershire bow- 
men bearing as their badge at Agincourt a 
pear tree fructed rests upon good authority. 
Drayton and Leland are there quoted as to 
the pear being a characteristic of the county of 
Worcester ; and it is also said that “three pears 
occur also in the armorial bearings of the ‘ faithful’ 
city of Worcester.” This city badge is, of course, 
very dissimilar from the county badge of the pear 
tree fructed, which was adopted by the Worcester- 
shire Volunteer Corps on their first formation. I 
would repeat the original query—Is there any 
good authority for the statement that Worcester- 
shire bowmen bore such a badge at Agincourt ? 

As regards the three pears in the city arms. I 
have sometimes seen them engraved so as to 
represent bells—a somewhat pardonable error of 
the engraver, when copying from a small seal or 
impression. The particular pear in question is 
always said to be that known as “the black 
pear of Worcester,” a large, dark, and very hard 
fruit, unfit for use unless stewed or baked, when 
it is delicious, One of the finest trees that I 
remember grew in the garden of a near relative of 
mine ; and when, many years after her death, I 
visited the garden and saw the pear-tree once more 
in full bearing, I asked its proprietor what he did 
with the fruit. He replied that it was impossible 
to eat it, and that he cut the pears in slices and 
gave them to the pigs. Since I told him of 
stewing or baking them he has been a wiser man. 
The addition of the three black pears to the city 
arms is said to be due to the visit paid by Queen 
Elizabeth to Worcester, on Saturday, Aug. 13, 1575, 
She had alighted at a house near the city, called 
Whystone Farm, there to properly attire herself 
for her entry on horseback; and “it is said to 
have been from the garden of this house that a 
large pear-tree in full fruit was removed and placed 
at the Cross when the Queen visited this city, and 
from which she added to the city arms the black 
pear, in admiration, she said, of the excellent 
government and order of the town, by which such 
tempting and beautiful fruit was preserved in 
so public a situation” (Worcester in Olden Times,’ 
by John Noake, 1849). If such was the case, the 
astute monarch suffered herself to be egregiously 
deceived. But I have heard another version of the 
story, which is that a dish of these black a, 
stewed, was placed before her, and that she relished 
them so much that she commanded them to be 
borne on the city arms. Another version of the 
story of the decorative pear-tree makes it to have 
been transplanted from the garden of the White 
Ladies, which was much nearer than Whystone to 
Worcester Cross. Curupert 
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Tae Frevce Worp “Borretier.”—In a 
notice of Mr. Preston’s ‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard,’ in the Saturday Reveiw of Oct. 22,.1887, 
p- 564, I find the following, “The fact is that 
neither in English nor French has the word 
Baffetier ever been used at all.” This dictum was 

bably based upon the statement in the ‘New 
nglish Dictionary’ (s. v., “ Beefeater”), that “ no 
such form of the word [1. ¢., beefeater] as buffetier 
exists,” for I myself on first reading these words, 
understood them in the same way as the writer 
in the Saturday Review. But their real meaning 
is no doubt merely that the word beefeater = yeo- 
man of the guard nowhere occurs in Middle 
English in the form buffetier. But that the word 
buffetier existed in Old French in more than one 
meaning I showed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6" S. vi. 361, by 
references to Ducange, La Curne and Godefroy. 
I may now add Bescherelle, who gives it another 
meaning (which, however, he declares to be ob- 
solete) of “ parasite, écornifleur” (sponger). And 
I wish more particularly to point out that the word 
still exists in modern French, at any rate in Belgian 
French, Thus, in the ‘Guide Officiel des Voy- 
urs sur tous les Chemins de Fer Belges’ there 
will be found, on the inside of the front half of the 
cover, where information is given concerning the 
“ buffets-restaurants” of the different stations, 
the following words, ‘‘En cas de contestation 
ou de réclamation les buffetiers sont tenus, & la 
premiére réquisition du consommateur, de lui 
présenter un livre on celui-ci peut inscrire sa 
plainte, &c.” In France it appears that the 
word is but rarely used. A French friend of 
mine was, however, surprised to hear that it was 
not in Littré. It was a word, he said, that every- 
body would at once understand ; and it seemed to 
him that he occasionally heard or saw it used. 


F, Cnance. 

Sydenham Hill, 

P.S.—Since writing the above, another French 
friend has assured me that speed is used on the 
French railway lines in precisely the same sense as 
on the Belgian lines, but that it is applied to the 
proprietor of the buffets only, and not to those who 
wait at them. 


Buizzarp.—The American correspondence of 
the Times, Jan. 16 to 19, of this year, has con- 
tained details of a terrific blizzard, which had been 
raging in several of the N. and N.W. states. In 
the ‘ New Engl. Dict.,’ Dr. Murray says that it 
is a modern word, and in the sense of a “‘ snow- 
squall” became general in the severe winter of 
1880-81, although it had been so applied about 
1860 to 1870. It seems to have been adopted by 
English journalists since 1880, from the Americans, 
The earliest example quoted is in 1834, from Col. 
Crockett’s ‘Tour down East,’ in the sense of a 


snowstorm of Jan. 18, 1881, in this country was no 

feeble instance of a blizzard, as it blew up 

about the poudre, or dry snow, in all directions, 
W. E. Bucxtey, 


on Warertoo.—About the year 1830, 
a lady with whom I was acquainted, when on 
voyage from India, heard a midshipman sing 4 
ballad on the Battle of Waterloo. She was struck 
with the words and the tune, and she got the boy 
to sing it to her again, and she learnt it. She 
used to sing it with much expression. The 
following are four of the stanzas; there must 
have been others, which I do not remember, I do 
not think the ballad has ever been printed. If it 
has, I shall be glad to see it; if not, the lines 
which I remember are, I think, worth recording: 
On the eighteenth day of June, eighteen hundred and 


fifteen, 
Both — and foot they did advanced most glorious to 


seen ; 
Most glorious to be seen, my boys, and the bugle horns 
they blew 
For the sons of France were made to dance on the plains 
of Waterloo, 


The gallant Earl of Uxbridge led on the Tenth Hussars, 

And = their sabres drank the blood of the famous 
Quirassiers ; 

Of the ~ Quirassiers, my boys, ‘tis truth that I do 
tell, 

Their speed was slacked, and they were cracked like 
lobsters in their shells. 


The man that commanded the heavy brigade of the British 


cavalry, 

When they heard of him they were much afraid, for his 
name it was Ponsonby ; 

His name it was Ponsonby, my boys, there were other 
heroes too, 

So to their cost they found they’d lost the battle of 
Waterloo. 


Here's a health to gallant Blucher, likewise to Welling- 


ton, 

Who made the Frenchmen for to fly before ever they 
came on; 

Before ever they came on, my boys, the Frenchman they 


did fly, 
And Boney too, for well he knew he ’d lost the victory. 
Watrter Paipeavx. 
Faircrouch, Wadhurst, 


[The Chauvinism of the verses must be excused as 
characteristic of the epoch. } 


Tue First Woopcock.—At the recent visit of 
H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor to the Earl and 
Countess Brownlow, Belton House, near Grantham, 
the prince enjoyed a day’s shooting on January 13. 
There were six guns besides his own, and in the 
bag was one woodcock, which was shot by the 
prince. It was the first woodcock of the season ; 
and, according to custom, Lord Brownlow and the 
other five “guns” each gave a half-crown to the 
prince, CurupertT BEve. 


Murray’s Macazixz.’—I am unaware whether 


“ poser,” as if a blast they could not stand. The 


such a work as the ‘ Curiosities of Book Covers’ 
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bas ever seen the light; but I think the 
following deserves a niche in the columns of 
‘N. & Q’ My second volume of this excellent 
new monthly came back from the binder last 
evening, and Mr. Murray’s own cover has on it, 
“Vol. II. Jan.—June,” both on the back and the 
front, instead ‘* July—Dec.,” which it bears cor- 
rectly on the title-page. 
Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Cotxitro.—Can any one inform me what arms, 
if any, were used by Alastair MacColl Keitache, 
called by Milton Colkitto, the valiant ally of 
Montrose in his campaign of 1645 ; or, if he did 
not use armorial bearings, to what bearings he 
would have been entitled, or might have aspired, 
had he been so minded? Alastair was the son of 
Coll Keitache, or Coll the left-handed, who was a 
cadet of the MacDonnells of Antrim, probably a 
grandson of Coll, an elder brother of Sorlie Buie, 
the father of the first Lord Antrim. 

I would also desire to be informed whether there 
is any ground for the suspicion entertained in some 
quarters that this branch of the MacDonnells was 
illegitimate. The information respecting the arms 
of Alastair is solicited in consequence of a design 
to insert the arms of the various families connected 
with the triumphs and misfortunes of the great 
Montrose in a memorial window in the Montrose 
aisle of St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh. 

NaPigR AND Errrick. 


Speckia.—On an old map of certain lands in 
Herefordshire, made in 1684, are two adjoining 
fields called Speckla and Montra Speckla. Can 
any one suggest the origin and meaning of these 
names? There is a tradition that a chapel or some 
monastic building existed close by, though it cannot 
now or on the old map be traced. The fields in 
question, which are small, are on the southern 
slope of some rising ground with no very extensive 
views, P. F. 


Fra. Goon, CLockmaker.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q” kindly inform me when this clockmaker 
flourished, and in what part of London? I have an 
old bracket clock which apparently (I am not an 
expert, and cannot, therefore, presume to be even 
approximately correct) is about a hundred years 
old, and very highly finished. The name on the 
face is “ Fra: Good, London.” To save crowding 
your columns, I would ask that information may be 
sent to me direct. Frep. O. Frost, 

5, Regent Street, Teignmouth, Devon. 


BanxaFaLet.—This is the name of a game at 
cards, of a very gambling character and, therefore, 
probably very popular in England in the seven- 
teenth century. It is described in Cotton’s ‘Com- 
pleat Gamester,’ 1674. Dr. Murray omits it from 
the ‘ New English Dictionary, as I observe. What 
is the etymology of the name? Is it Banque-d- 
faillite? I do not find the game mentioned by 
Littré, nor in such other French books as I have 
at hand. JuLiaN MarsHALL. 


‘Tue Non or Arrovca,’—Why was this book 
“ rigidly suppressed ” ? G. F. I 


Avotpa ©. 1728 this musical 
genius, of eight years old, excited in England an 
admiration like to that now bestowed on Josef 
Hofmann, and attracted even the notice of Sir 
Robert Walpole. Any references to accounts of 
Kunzen in the volumes of Hawkins, Burney, or 
other English writers will greatly oblige. 

Joun Kent. 

Madeira, 


“ AGAINST THE WHOLE LisT.”—In the Dail 
Courant of December 23, 1731 (a two- 
sheet of three columns to the page, the sixth 
column containing a postscript of seventeen lines), 
I find the following paragraph :— 

“Yesterday at Noon the Poll ended at Cripplegate 
Ward, when the numbers stood thus, viz., 


Mr. Richard Farrington, Dep, ... —— 
Mr. William Meredith ... eee . 198 
Mr, William Cooper 208 
Mr. John Deeton... 195 
Mr. Thomas Tew against the whole List ... 195 


And it is expected that this Day the Alderman will make 
a Declaration of the same.” 

Can any contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ explain what 
was meant by the phrase “ Against the whole List,” 
and say if anything more is known of “ Mr. Thomas 
Tew,” who took that position ? R. H. H. 


Leicnton Famity.—I shall be much obliged to 
any one who will kindly assist me by giving names 
and dates of some of the Leighton family, of Plash, 
co. Salop, a younger branch of the Leightons of 
Watlesborough, who are now represented by Sir 
Baldwin Leighton, Bart. 

John Leighton, of Stretton and Watlesborough, 
temp. Ed. 1V., whose wife was Anchoret, daughter 
and coheir of Sir John de Burgh, was the father 
of Sir Thomas Leighton, Knight of the Body to 
Henry VII., who died 1519, of Watlesborough, 
the ancestor of the present Leightons, baronets. 
Had not John Leighton, of Stretton, a younger 
son, John Leighton, who married the youngest 
daughter and coheir of Fulke Spenchose, and 
became possessed of Plash in her right? He is 
said to be the youngest son of John Leighton, of 
Watlesborough. His son, Sir William Leighton, 
second son, of Plash, was Chief Justice of North 
Wales, temp. Hen. VIII. Who was his wife? The 
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son of Sir William the Chief Justice was William 
Leighton, of Plash, who was also Chief Jugtice of 
North Wales, but was not knighted; he died 1607. 
Who was his wife? By the dates it appears to 
me that the first John Leighton of Plash, who was 
also of Watlesborough, must have been the grand- 
father, not the father, of Sir William Leighton, the 
first Chief Justice. 

The arms of Sir William Leighton, and Sir 
Edward Leighton (of Watlesborough), his cousin, 
are both in prt. Castle, with the arms of the 
rest of the Councillors of the Marches, I have 
consulted Eyton, Anderson, Blakeway’s ‘ Shrews- 
bury,’ ‘ Castles and Old Mansions of Shropshire’ 
Robinson), ‘List of Members admitted to the 
nner Temple,’ Wright’s ‘History of Ludlow,’ 
and Philips’s ‘Shrewsbury.’ B. F. Scarverr. 


Forzien Stane Dictionaries.—Is there any 
bibliographical list published of such dictionaries ? 
The following are a few titles that I have noted 
from time to time having reference to French 
argot. Additions to the list in any language other 
than English will be acceptable :— 

1. Dictionnaire Comique, Satyrique, Critique, Bur- 
lesque, Libre et Proverbial, avec une Explication trés 
fidele de toutes les maniéres de parler Burlesques, &c. 
no J. Leroux. Lyon, 1735.—Another edition, Lyon, 

2, Etudes de Philologie comparée sur l’Argot. Par 
Francisque Michel. Paris, 1856. 

8. Dictionnaire Erotique Moderne, Par un Professeur 
de la Langue Verte (Alfred Delvan). Query date? 

4. Dictionnaire Historique, Etymologique, et Anec- 
dotique de l’Argot Parisien, Par L. Larchey. Paris, 
1872.—Also editions 1873 and 1880, What is the date of 
the first edition ? 

5. Dictionnaire de la Langue Verte, Par A. Delvan et 
G. Fustier. Nouvelle édition, augmentée d'un supplé- 
ment. Paris, 1883.—Query date of first edition ? 

6. — de l’Argot Moderne, Par L. Rigaud. 

, 1883. 

7. Dictionnaire de l'Argot des Typographes. Par 
Eugéne Boutmy, Paris, 1883, 

8. L’Argot des Nomades en Basse-Bretagne, Par N, 
Quellien, Paris, 1885. 

Geo, L. Appgrsoy. 

11, Park Road, Wimbledon, 


Wavrer Savace Lanpor.—What authority 
has Mr. Trollope for this remark, which appears in 
Temple Bar for this month, p. 400? One can hardly 
credit it of the author of ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ 
that “ it was a singular thing that Landor always 
dropped his aspirates.” Does any one else mention 
this fact ? Epwarp R, Vrvray. 


Reapiye Wantep.—‘ The Statue of Don Atelo,’ 
James YATES, 
Public Library, Leeds, 


“CARRIES MEAT IN THE mMoUTH.”—Might I 
ask for other examples of this, especially for one 
that will determine its meaning? The only two I 
know are, one in Jonson’s ‘ Cynthia's 


at present 


Revels,’ V. iv. ad init. (V. ii. Gifford), where Crites 
uses it of Asotus either ironically or in allusion to 
his prodigality in presents ; the other in Harvey's 
*Pierce’s Supererogation ’ (Harvey, vol. ii, p, 47, 
Grosart’s ed.). So far as I can judge from this 
latter passage it would seem to mean “ carries 
nourishment,” and this gives a sufficient sense as to 
the giving of presents such as I have spoken of, 
But a literary friend suggests that it may mean 
“couples performance with promise.” 
Br. Nicuotsoy, 


**To HELP,” WITH OR WITHOUT THE Pre. 
PosITION “ To.”—In common conversation the verb 
to help is not unfrequently used without the pre- 

sition to after it, ¢. g., “come and help me do it.” 
Bat is it correct ; and is it allowable in written 
compositions? It is sometimes found, as in the 
following extract, which I copied some year ago or 
so from a leader in the Times, “ Should we lend 
him the moral support of our agreement, and thus 
help him hold his own against the forces he has to 
face?” No instance of such use is quoted in 
Latham’s ‘ Johnson.’ W. E. Bocktey. 


“THE SCHOOLMASTER IS ABROAD.”—Who was 
the first to use this phrase? Lord Brougham or Dr, 
A. Brigham in his ‘ Remarks on the Influence of 
Mental Culture,’ p. 69, which first _— at 
Hartford Nov. 21, 1832? W. H, Swett. 


AND Irishwomen.’— Who wrote 
this book, published about the beginning of this 
century? It is described on the title-page as by 
the author of ‘ Hyacinth O’Gara,’ ‘ Irish Priests and 
English Landlords,’ &c. 


ArmoriaL Cutna.—I have been shown some 
richly decorated china plates of Oriental (Chinese) 
make, each of which has, painted near the edge, 
arms and crest, of which the following is a descrip- 
tion. Arms of an ecclesiastic, in an oval impaled 
shield, on the dexter, Argent, a cross bottonné 
fitché in bend, and behind it a scroll and a branch ; 
the sinister side, Per fess gules, five heads of monks, 
two and three ; in bend vert six (small indistinct 
objects) within a bordure sable, charged with seven 
mullets or. The shield is surmounted by a coronet, 
over which is an archbishop’s hat and tassels vert. 
Behind the shield appear a mitre and pastoral staff. 
I wish to inquire to what ecclesiastic (probably 
foreign) these arms belong ; and whether there is 
any probability that the Chinese porcelain decora- 
tors are sending out such plates as described for 
general sale, considering that the arms would add 
value or interest to the plates. If this be the > 
I presume they executed one genuine order, 
then went on making on their own “—— 


H. P. 


Biara-nour.—In the family record in many 
American Bibles of the last century I see not only 
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the day, but the hour of day or night stated at 
which births took place. This exact specification 
of time is sometimes said to be a survival from an 
era when it was believed that every person feels 
best in spirits and health at that time of day when 
he was ushered into the world. Is this notion an 
astrological relic? In what authors is it mentioned ? 
James D, Borie. 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Jack Frost, &c.—In an issue of the St. Stephen’s 
Review I came across the following lines :— 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! this jubilee year (this is not 
meant for poetry) of 1887 has not commenced very well 
with us sporting folk. Jack Frost, John Fog, and Tommy 
Snow, having formed themselves into a syndicate, spoilt 
all our Christmas steeplechasing and hurdle-racing.’ 
Will you or any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me why 
these epithets have been applied to frost, fog, and 
snow respectively ? D. 


Siveine Caxes.—In Mr. E. L. Conder’s recently 
— account of the church of Holy Trinity at 
g Melford, he quotes, on p. 79, the words of a 
writer circa 1600 describing some ceremonial ob- 
servances during Queen Mary’s reign, in which the 
following passage occurs :— 

“The Procession came......with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and with a little bell and singing......and coming 
near the Porch boy or one of the Clerks, did cast over 
among the boys, flowers and singing cakes,” &c. 

I wish to ask, (1) Are “singing cakes” elsewhere 
mentioned in a similar connexion ; and what is 
known respecting them? (2) Is any connexion to 
be traced between them and the cakes common on 
north-country tea-tables, made of milk, flour, and 
currants, known by the name of “ singing hinnies,” 
sometimes also, I believe, called “ Ned-cakes” ? 
BEAzELEY. 


med chimneys “the vent-pegs of hospitality”? 

This is a “Christmas cheer” thought. seid 
CornBert 


Lizut. Witsoy, or THe 257TH Reoment.— 
Amongst the officers who fell on the field of 
Minden was James Wilson, a subaltern of the 
25th Regiment. Can any of your readers help me 
to find out particulars about him, his place of birth, 
or the family to which he belonged? There is a 
tradition amongst his descendants that he came 
from the Border, and married, whilst very young, 
the daughter or sister of a bishop, probably Porteous. 
General Melville of the 38th, who was a distant 
connexion, brought his widow and two sons after 
the battle to his home in Scotland. He afterwards 

e gene ry his ueathed all his propert 
to Wht’ eldest son on his taking the name of 
Melville. The eldest son of the Minden Wilson, 


who was in the artillery, married the youngest 


sister of the first Whyte-Melville. It may be 
mentioned that the Wilson crest is a talbot’s head 
erased, and motto “Semper vigilans.” If you can 
find a corner for this rather tedious query some of 
your numerous correspondents may put me in the 
way of tracing him. Answers to be sent direct to 
(Rev.) James Witson. 
Alfred Street, Carlisle, 


La Prata.—Can ay of your readers inform me 
whether the enormous Italian immigration into the 
states of La Plata is producing any effect on the 
of that country? Italian and Spanish are 
so nearly allied that one might expect a fusion of 
the two languages, and the production of a dialect 
understood alike by Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
Italians. E. P. 


Replies, 


‘GOD AND THE KING,’ 
(7% iv. 448.) 

I have a copy of this book, which, by the way, is 
“ ex libris Alexri. Comitis de Kellie,” of the third 
edition, 12mo., Edinburgh, printed by Charles 
Dallas, 1725. The original title, which is given, 
is, ‘God and the King ; or, a Dialogue shewing, 
That our Sovereign Lord the King, being immediate 
under God within his Dominions, doth rightly claim 
whatsoever is required by the Oath of Allegiance.’ 
The book consists of pp. Ixxv, including (1) title- 
page; (2) dedication “ to the King”; and (3) “ The 

ublisher to the Reader”; and pp. 163, including 
(4) the work itself, pp. 1-134 ; (5) “‘ His Majesty 
King James VI.’s Letter, to his Privy Council 
in Scotland, concerning the foresaid Book,” dated 
from Newmarket, April 14, 1616, pp. 135-138 ; 
(6) ‘The Privy Council’s Order to the Clergy, to 
examine the said Book, and give their Report 
thereof,” dated Edinburgh, May 22, 1616, pp. 139- 
140; (7) ‘The Clergy’s Report to the Privy 
Council, concerning the said ;” dated Edin- 
burgh, June 6, 1616, pp. 141-144; (8) “ Pro- 
clamation anent the foresaid Book,” dated June 13, 
1616, pp. 145-163. 

The work is a remarkable, and probably unique, 
example of a book of which by royal proclamation 
it was commanded and ordained 
“ that it shall be read and teached in all the Universities, 
Colleges, Grammar and English Schools in this King- 
dom, and by all Teachers private and Publick, men 
and women, within the same; and that a Family 
of whatsomever Degree or Rank, within this Kingdom, 
who has any person within the same that can 
shall buy and have one of the said Books: And that the 
Masters and Regents of Colleges, and all Masters and 
Teachers of Grammar and English Schools, private and 
publick, shall be answerable for the teaching and read- 
ing of the same by their scholars: And that every one 
of their Scholars who are capable shall have one of the 


said Books: And that no Student, in any University or 
College of this Kingdom, be admitted and received to 
their Degrees until first they give their solemn Oath of 
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Allegi according to the Doctrine contained in the 
said Book,” he. 


And all this under pains and penalties. 

In the “‘ preface [as it is described in the title- 
page] to the Reader” some further arguments for 
the oath of allegiance are fully prosecuted and ob- 
jections answered; and it is stated that the treatise 
‘** was written by Command of His Majesty King 
James VI. at a time when Books of that kind were 
indeed universally useful and seasonable.” The 
book seems to have been first printed in 1616 and 
the second edition in England in 1663. 


Rost, Gor. 
The Wern, Pollokshaws, N.B, 


Lowndes (p. 1184) notes this celebrated book, 
*Deus et Rex: sive Dialogus,’ &c., but does not 
mention the English edition of the same date, of 
which the title is “God and the King: or a Dia- 
logue shewing that our Soueraigne Lord King 


James, Being immediate under God within his | °8 


Dominions, doth rightfully claim whatsoeuer is re- 
quired by the oath of Allegeance. London: Im- 
printed by his Maiesties speciall Privilege and 
Command to the only vse of Mr. Iames Primrose,* 
forthe KingdomeofScotland. 1616.” The Latin edi- 
tion for Scotland bears the imprint, “ Londini, Ex- 
cussum cum speciali Regize Majestatis priuilegio et 
mandato, pro regione Scotiz, 1616.” This royal 
catechism, instructing the divine right of kings, 
was the reverse of popular, and considerable con- 
straint had to be exercised in order to increase its 
circulation. In Scotland the Privy Council, the 
General Assembly of the Kirk, and, probably, the 
Town Councils were set to work for its pro 
tion. The “pretended” General Assembly in 
August, 1616, agreed to the king’s request :— 

“ That all children in schooles sall have and learne b 
hart the catechisme intituled ‘God and the King,’ whic 
alreadie by act of counsellt is ordained to be redd and 
taught in all schooles,”’t 
The Town Council of Edinburgh, April 7, 1619, 
ordered their treasurer to pay 1,000/. (Scots) to 
Mr. James Prymrois, and to receive from him 
2,000 books “ callit god and the King in Scottis, 
and ffyve hundreth in Latine, and to disperse the 
same in the colledgis and scools to the nichtbo™ of 
this burgh for aucht shillings the pece.”§ Appa- 
rently the royal compulsion was carried further, 
either as being easier or more necessary, in Eng- 
land than in the king’s native country, since, as at 
Houghton-le-Spring, it extended to the parochial 
authorities. W. F, 

The Manse, Saline, Fife. 

C. B. refers to Neal's ‘Puritans,’ ii, 91, and 
ee hy ‘History of the Church of England’ (1861), 
i. . The Rev, W. E. Buckuey supplies a valuable 


* Clerk of the Privy Council. 

+ Privy Council, June, 1616, 

} Calderwood, ‘ Hist. of Church of Scot.,’ vii. 229. 
§ MS. Town Council register, 


commun: most of the information in which ig 
given above, but which is at the service of J, T. F.} 


Loxpon M.P.s 1x 1563-7 (7™ S. iv. 243, 339, 
450 ; v. 36).—Mr. Vrvyan’s reply to Mr. Pivx, 
that ‘“‘the Blue-book Returns were compiled 
with the most diligent and extraordinary care,” 
can only provoke a smile from those who, like 
Mr. Pink and = undue 
egotism) like myself, have sufficient iliarity 
with the subject to speak with some degree of 
authority. The Blue-book returns on the face of 
them do not profess to incorporate any information 
external to that which could be acquired from the 
MS. returns and other documents at the Crown 
Office and in the Public Record Office ; and, con- 
sequently, errors which are apparent to any one 
having the slightest knowledge of family history 
and genealogy have crept in. About twenty years 
o I made a careful examination of all the returns 
at the Crown Office from 1688, and when the Blue- 
book was issued I found that it did not contain 
one single addition to, or emendation of, my own 
MS. list, whereas it was deficient or incorrect in a 
considerable number of instances; in fact, at a 
day’s notice I could have compiled a more accurate 
and trustworthy list for that period than the Blue- 
book (the result of some years’ incubation) has 
furnished. Knowing such to be the case with the 
later period (which is by far the easier to compile), 
I do not think I should be making an unfair 
inference, even had I no actual knowledge to sup- 
port it, in assuming the earlier period to be com- 
piled with equal carelessness. 

As to the Irish portion of the Blue-book, it is 
no exaggeration to describe it as a scandalous waste 
of public money. It is a fact that you may search 
the Blue-book in vain to find a record of the 
first return to the Irish Parliament of the greatest 
of Irish members, Henry Grattan. To give a list 
of errors and omissions in that part alone would 
—_— the space of nearly a whole number of 
‘ & 


To give an example of the value of the Blue-book ; 
I have this moment opened it at random at pp. 538, 
539 (vol. i.), containing a portion of the returns for 
the Parliamentof 1678-9. I find“ BurySt. Edmunds, 
Sir Thomas Hervey, Bart.”: Who was he? I find 
“Bramber, Nicholas Worsfield”: Who was he? I 
find “ Ripon, Sir Edward Jennings”: Who was he? 
I find “New Romney, Sir Charles Sealey, Bart.”: 
Who was he? I find no return at all for Haver- 
fordwest. When Mr. Vrvyran can explain these 
errors and this omission, all of which are found in 
two consecutive pages of the Blue-book, and which 
can be corrected by reference to the commonest 
sources of information on matters of genealogy 
family history, to say nothing of a goodly number of 
contemporary lists and broadsheets, he will have 


more claim than he has at present to dismiss 
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with a curt and contemptuous reference to “the 
most diligent and extraordinary care” with which 
the Blue-book was compiled. For my part, though 
I have only a slight personal uaintance wi 
Mr. Prxx, and though I have good reason for be- 
lieving him to be fallible, like other mortals, I 
should prefer his authority, knowing as I do the 
care and attention he has bestowed on minute 
points in connexion with Parliamentary returns, 
to that of a score of Blue-books, however “diligent 
and extraordinary” the care with which, in Mr. 
Vrvran’s judgment, they may have been com- 
iled, which are demonstrably so inaccurate as I 

w and can prove the ‘ Official Return of the 
Names of M.P.s’ to be. 

Atrrep B, Beaven, M.A. 

Preston. 


I am afraid that I cannot endorse the praise 
bestowed by Mr. Vyvyan on the Blue-book 
which he mentions. I had occasion to search 
it carefully, and I found in it several (perhaps I 
ought to say many) errors, though nothing like so 
many as I found in the other Blue-book to which 
it was a sort of companion—that of the “ Land- 
owners of the three kingdoms,” commonly known 
as the ‘ Modern Domesday Book,’ and the blunders 
of which are largely in excess of the number of 
its pages, so large, indeed, that it was publicly 
mentioned by Lord Selborne in terms of severe 
censure. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


SparaBie (7 v. 5).—All shoemakers know 
what sparables are, and most of them, I think, 
know also that sparable is short for sparrowbill. 
The sparables are of two kinds—thin for soles, 
and thick for heels, the latter more closely re- 
sembling the bill of the house-sparrow. In the 
trade they are called separately “bills” and “thick 
bills.” These headless nails are from a quarter to 
three-quarters of an inch in length. Formerly 
there used to be among nail-makers a class whose 
sole work was to make sparables. This was before 
the days of machine-made nails ; and these artisans 
not only worked from finer iron rods, but had a 
ww “stiddy” and hammer for the purpose. 

0 make them properly, a delicate touch with the 
hammer was requisite, and this was only acquired 
with practice. In the making of all hand-made 
as to the number of blows 

urns of the (to the right for one blow 
and back to the left for he ond required for 
each sort of nail, and unless the number was 
duly observed there would be no certainty as 
to the true shape, length, and quantity of iron in 
each nail. The making of horse nails was always 
the most important branch of the nail trade, for 
unless it got the regulation number of blows 
before the iron cooled the nail was spoiled. Three 
or four expert blows gave a rough form to the 


nail ; then the point was finished, and the nail 
worked backwards to the head. The distinct 
branch of sparable making by hand is now pro- 


th | bably dead, and all are machine made. Up to 


thirty years ago the making of “bills” was by 
boys, girls, and women, and it was interesting 
to see how rapidly these shaped and cut them from 
the rod. Some idea of the nicety which makers of 
nails acquired may be gathered from the fact that 
so many go to the pound, and if a thousand nails 
was the regulation number to the pound, a good 
hand would not be below or above that number a 
dozen nails. Heel sparables are going out of use, 
and a nail with a head is used instead, not, how- 
ever, a hobnail. Taomas Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Vismes Famity 8. iv. 449).—The maiden 
name of Mrs. Philip De Vismes was not 
Majanes, but De la Mejanelle. I should be grate- 
ful for further information touching this latter 
name, which I have noted also in refugee re- 
cords in Holland. It had but a brief existence in 
England. Apparently, at least, the first and last to 
bear the name was a widow, resident in the parish 
of St. James’s, Westminster, Judith de la Mejan- 
elle, who must have died before February, 1735, 
when administration was granted to her daughter, 
Susanna Chamier. She seems to have had only two 
daughters, viz., Susanna, who in 1719 married 
Daniel Chamier, of the parish of St. Stephen's, 
Coleman Street (by whom she became mother, 
inter alios, of Anthony Chamier, somewhile Under- 
Secretary of State); and Marianne, who in 1716 
married Philip de Vismes, a merchant of St. Mary 
Aldermary. 

I should be still more interested in ascertaining 
beyond all doubt what was the parentage of Philip 
de Vismes. The strong probability seems to be 
that he was one of the sons of Pierre and Marie 
de Vismes of Gouy, in Picardy. His name has not 
been found enrolled in any of the Acts of Naturaliza- 
tion. But in 1716-17 a Peter de Visme is found 
to have been naturalized as son of the above 
parents. And in 1719 there was married in London 
a Peter de Vismes, who was, both by family tradi- 
tion and by testamentary evidence, strongly cor- 
roborative though not conclusive of the fact, Philip’s 
brother. 

The simple entry of the names in the marriage 
register and the plain unpretentious terms of his 
will go far to show that neither de facto nor de jure 
did Philip claim to be count orseigneur. On formal 
occasions the French refugees were wont to set 
forth their titles, &c., with much a 
and his abstention from the use of any distinguis 
ing title whatever at the time of his marriage, as 
also at the baptism of his children and when he 
—_ his will, would be, to say the least, remark- 
able. 


| | 
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A very notable pedigree of the De Vismes family 
in which De le Mejanelle appears transfigured as 
Majanes) has been accepted by Sir Bernard 
Barke, and incorporated with his ‘Peerage’ among 
the “ Foreign Titles of Nobility.” But the preten- 
sions there advanced were insufficient for the ambi- 
tion of Philip’s great-grandson, William de Vistzes 
(1805-77), who, having settled in France, claimed 
to be Prince de Vismes et de Ponthieu, and to be 
addressed as Altesse. The death of the princess, 
his widow, who had been the daughter of an 
English clergyman, was announced in the Times of 
Jan. 27, 1885. The sons, I believe, retained the 
suffix to De Vismes of De Ponthieu, but ceased to 
assert their princely rank. 

It would be interesting also to arrive at the 
origin of the refugee family of this name established 
at Canterbury, They were relatively in humble 
circumstances ; and I believe there is no evidence, 
so far as present information goes—though the 
identity of name suggests the derivation from a 
common stock—of any tangible connexion with 
MM. Philip and Peter. H, W. 

New Univ. Club. 


The full name of this family is, I believe, De 
Vismes et Ponthieu. I should think for nearly 
thirty years a branch of this family lived in an old 
house, originally called Bury Farm, at the west 
end of St. Peter Martin’s Church, Bedford. The 
house, alas! ’tis no more. Alas! for it was a relic 
of ancient days; and in the churchyard, close 
where the windows on the ground floor of the house 
used to be, is a very handsome tomb, on which are 
cut the armorial bearings of the family. In my 
childhood I remember the De Vismes—in fine, was 
acquainted with them. Another branch of the 
family lived, I believe, somewhere in Wales. 

M.A. Oxon. 


Tue Orper or St. Anprew (7" v. 48).— 
This extract from Heylyn is the history of the 
resent Scotch order of the Thistle; both names 
ve been used for the order at different times. 
Probably this history is not more than legendary. 
C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 
5, St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge, 


Carixeton Bowes (7" §. iv. 269, 337).—I 
hasten to correct a seeming contradiction, being now 
satisfied that the above-named Carington Bowles 
was really a son of John Bowles by his first marriage, 
and so nephew of Thomas, to whose business he 
succeeded in St. Paul’s Churchyard. The son bya 
second marriage, John Bowles, barrister, Bachelor 
of Laws (Douay, 1779), was a Commissioner in 
Bankruptcy and for Dutch prizes. He was a 
voluminous writer, having forty-two entries in the 
British Museum reference catalogue, on social, 
political, clerical, and educational subjects, all 
strictly orthodox. He died Oct. 29 or 30, 1819, 


and was buried in Bath Abbey Church. See 
Gent. Mag., vol. Ixxxix. p. 565, pt. ii; vol. xe 
p- 305, pt. ii. A. Hatt, 


Conuyprum sy Wuewett (7" 36)— 
Surely the so-called conundrum long antedates 
Whewell. I think I can trace it to the beginning 
of the century, at all events. I only recollect s 
fragment, which has a decidedly local tinge. The 
young woman says :— 

If ever you go to Carmarthenshire, 
Remember me to a young man who lives there, 
That lately has been a true lovier of mine, 
Tell him to buy me three acres of land 
Betwixt the salt sea and the salt sea sand, 
And then he shall be a true lovier of mine, 
More impossibilities follow in the shape of condi- 
tions, such as 
Sow it all over with one barley corn, 
And bring it all home upon a black snail, 
And see that not one grain do trail, 
And then he shall be a true lovier of mine, 
The young man retorts :— 
If ever you go to Glamo ire, 
Remember me to a ——— who lives there, 
Who lately has been a true lovier of mine, 
Tell her to buy me an Irish-cloth shirt, 
And make it for me without no needle-work, 
And then she shall be a true lovier of mine, 
Arruur Mee. 
Llanelly. 


SurpsHop (7" iv. 85, 157, 278; v. 
14).—It seems to me that critics like Mr. Watrorp 
would rob the English language of much of its idio- 
matic strength. Such an expression as “a pupil of 
Wren’s” is perfectly correct, although nothing can 
be said in defence of the remaining part of the sen- 
tence quoted. Mr. Wa.Forp maintain thats 
double possessive is never allowable? If so, he 
must be prepared to say “ a friend of me” instead of 
** « friend of mine,” or “ a cousin of him ” instead of 
“a cousin of his.” This would be nearly as bad as the 
Frenchman’s “ father of she,” in the farce of ‘ Ici on 
Parle Frangais.’ Frepx. M. Tomas. 


{Many communications, some of them opening out 
new ground, are acknowledged, Some co’ 

int out, however, that the subject seems likely to 
ead to altercation, This is fully shown in more than 
one of the communications in question. If an 
further is to be inserted on the subject, it would be 
that personal references which may breed annoyance 
should be omitted. The Editor has one or two fads of 
his own. He does not like “‘ a one ”—“ the practice iss 
bad one,” instead of “ the practice is bad.” “Ones” he 
will not insert. He prefers “ it is not necessary ” to “it 
is by no means necessary,” and he shares a common pre 
judice against “reliable ” and its compounds. He still 
holds that in signed compositions the expediency or pro- 
priety of making many alterations is questionable. ] 


Catuertve Wueet Mark (7* §. v. 28, 91)— 
The town of Mayence has used the mark of a 
catherine wheel for its official stamp, because one 
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of its best bishops was a wheelwright’s son. The 
whole legend will be found in Baring Gould’s 
collection of poems entitled ‘ Silver Store.’ 
G. Gervais. 
40, Harewood Square, 


Mary, Queen or Scots’ (surposeD), Sonnet TO 
Bornwett (7* S. v. 47).—The author was Charles 
Shilleto, described (‘ Biog. Dict. of Living Authors,’ 
1816) as formerly a lieutenant of marines and for 
many years a resident at Colchester. In addition 
to ‘The Country Book Club,’ mentioned by your 
correspondent, which contains an illustration by 
Rowlandson, he was the author of ‘The Man of 
Enterprise,’ a farce, printed at Colchester in 1789, 
and (‘ Biog. Dram.,’ 1812) acted with success at 
Norwich. He also wrote ‘The Sea Fight,’ an 
elegiac poem written at sea, 1779 ; ‘ Letters on the 
Manners of the French,’ 1790 ; and ‘ A Caution 
and Warning to Great Britain,’ 1797. 

Juuian SHARMAN. 


Caressy: Gapspy (7" §. iv. 488).—My family 
name was not taken from Gatesby. In 1844, 
riding outside a coach from Stamford to Leicester, 
I observed a finger-post, pointing south-west, to 
Gaddesby, and said to myself, “That is either 
a corruption of my name or my name is a 
corruption of that.” Going on a little further, 
I observed another finger-post, pointing south-east, 
to Gadsby. For aught I know to the contrary 
both these may be there still. The late Sir W. 
Medlicott, who was compelled to live principally in 
Malta on account of his health, told me, on one 
occasion when I was in Malta, he had seen in the 

vernor’s palace my name amongst the Knights of 

ta, and he promised to copy particulars when 

he again went to the palace. This, however, I 

never heard that he did. Perhaps some of your 

correspondents can say something upon the subject. 
Gapssy. 


Napotezon IIL v. 48).—This superstition 
will be found mentioned in the second part of 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ It is many years since I read 
it, and, as I have not the book by me, I only quote 
from memory. The captain of the ship, which had 
been purchased in China from pirates, tells Robin- 
son Crusoe that the reason the vessel proved so un- 
fortunate was that the egg-shells had been thrown 
overboard without breaking them, and that witches 
had used them as boats to come on — = ~ 


Breaking the shells after eating boiled eg, 
atose from a superstitious belief that witches could 
use them, if whole, as boats in which to cross run- 
ning streams, The custom is common throughout 
Earope, though the origin of it appears to be for- 
gotten. Hvuen Owey, F.S.A. 

I remember reading that in Ireland egg-shells 
are always crushed after the egg is eaten, the reason 


given, that if you do not the fairies will make boats 
of them. Why they should not sail in egg-shells if 
they like it is not told. An Irishman would be 
horrified if he saw any one throw an un 
egg-shell in a river. 

E. Leaton 


Mrs, C. B. Wilson, in her ‘ Life of Miss Mellon, 
Duchess of St. Albans, speaks of Miss Mellon’s 
habit of breaking up the shell of the egg she had 
eaten to let out the fairies or prevent evil spirits 
getting in, a superstition inherited with many 
others from her grace’s Irish mother. LEE 


Beristow Hatt, (7" v. 47).— 
It may interest Mr. Suriciey to know that this 
old hall was pulled down about twenty-five years 
since, and that an account of the old family of 
Shrigley of Beristow, with a pedigree, will be found 
in my ‘ History of East Cheshire,’ vol. ii. p. 323, 
under “ Prestbury Parish.” If he likes to com- 
municate with me I shall be glad to send him any 
particulars he may require. J. P. EARWAKER. 

Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales, 


“Q in Tae Corner” (7% §. iv. 287; v. 15).— 
Mr. Gaston Dt Bernevat is quite wrong in the 
inference he makes. What he cites from Cushing 
is no doubt correct, as it is taken (without the 
least acknowledgment) from Smith’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Friends’ Books, though he is incorrect in stating 
that John Harris died in 1815. Smith says 1858, 
at the age of seventy-four, which Cushing deducts 
from the date of his death, and says he was born 
in 1784, a way of calculating that Mr. Hole 
(‘Brief Biographical Dictionary’) has shown is 
frequently wrong. I believe the ‘“‘Q in the 
Corner” asked for is Thomas Haynes Bayly. 

Tomas. 


Sir Freetwoop (7 §, v. 29).— 
Knighted at Whitehall April 22, 1694 ; was usher 
of the black rod. He died September 6, 1698, at 
Copt Hall, Essex, unmarried, and letters of ad- 
ministration were granted, October 6, 1698, to his 
brother Dormer Sheppard. Sir Fleetwood Shep- 
pard was a son of William Sheppard, of Great 
Rollright, co. Oxon., by Mary, daughter of Sir 
Fleetwood Dormer, of Lee Grange, co. Bucks, 
grandson of William Sheppard, also of Great Roll- 
right (who died March 11, 1627-8), by Dorothy, 
sister of Sir John Asbonne, Remembrancer of the 
Exchequer, and great-grandson of another William 
Sheppard, of Great Rollright. 

Reeinatp Stewart Boppixeron. 

National Conservative Club, 9, Pall Mall, 8,W. 


Tootzy Srreer Tartors (7" §, iv. 449; v. 13, 
55).—With reference to Mr, Hoce’s letter, I think 
that your readers will fail to see how three people 
living in three different streets, and one being of a 


different trade, could possibly be identified with 
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what has always been regarded as a legend of some 
antiquity. I was personally acquainted with two 
of the persons named, who were in no sense “ local 
dictators,” and still less “‘ busybodies.” They died 
honoured and respected. Of the third I knew 
comparatively little ; but I have heard the sobriquet 
used in connexion with a totally different person. 
Sr. Oxave’s. 


or Mrs. Sippows (7 §. v. 47).— 
Is not the portrait of Mrs. Siddons, engraved by 
Holl for the ‘ Thespian Dictionary,’ published 1802, 
taken from the miniature in question ? 

. Manserou. 

Liverpool. 


Aoricutturat Maxims (7" §, iv. 467; v. 31). 
—Shakspeare, the acute observer of nature as well 
as of human nature, has penned one or two ex- 
cellent “points of good husbandrie.” Take the 
following, the truth of which every farmer knows 
to his cost :— 

Now, ‘tis the spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted ; 

Suffer them now, and they ’!] o’ergrow the garden, 

And choke the herbs for want of husbandry. 

*2 Henry VI.,’ III. i, 


Rosert F, Garpiner. 


Cowant §. v. 47).—Edward Nathaniel 
Conant, who inherited from his uncle the estate of 
Lyndon, co. Rutland, is a direct descendant of 
Rev. John Conant, of Exeter College. The pedigree 
runs thus: John Conant, D.D., Robert Conant, 
John Conant, Sir Nathaniel Conant, John Edward 
Conant, Edward Nathaniel Conant. Further in- 
formation concerning the family may be gathered 
from the recently published ‘ History and Genea- 
logy of the Conant Family,’ by F. O. Conant. 

Frances B. James. 


Horran (7" §. iv. 508; v. 31)—Crxer gives 
whurra as an early spelling of this word. At the 
end of an ‘Ode on Mr. Wilke’s Birth Day’ I find 
the word three times repeated hurraw (Town and 
om Magazine, 1769). Artur Mer. 

elly, 


Cartes anv Evpotis (7" §, iv. 227; 
v. 35).—Some of your readers may care to know 
that the hymn of Cleanthes addressed to the 
Creator has been literally translated into English 
by F. W. Newman, ‘The Soul’ (1849), seventh 

ition, 1862, pp. 73-75. w. ©. B. 


1. The authorship.—It is not by Charles Wesley, 
“but it bas been disputed whether Mr. (Samuel) 
Wesley or his daughter Mehetabel (Mrs. Wright) 
was the writer. John Wesley always declared that 
it was written by his father” (Moore's ‘ Life of 
Wesley,’ London, 1824, vol. i. p. 48). 

2. The occasion.—This is stated at some length 


Eupolis.’ Probably everything that can be learned 
about it is = by Dr. Adam Clarke in his life 
of Samuel Wesley, Rector of Epworth, Lincoln. 
shire (‘Collected Works,’ London, 1843, vol. i, p, 
226, and vol. ii. appendix ii.). Perhaps this ex. 
tract will suffice :— 

“T have sought occasionally for above th’ to 
find this original, but in — 
searches and inquiries I went to Prof. Porson, perhaps 
the most deeply learned and extensively read Greek 
scholar in Europe, He said, ‘ Eupolis, from the character 
we have of him, is the last man among the Greek poets 
from whom we could expect to see anything pious or 
sublime concerning the Divine nature : but you may rest 
assured that no such composition is extant in Greek.’...... 
The reader, therefore, may rest assured that the bymn is 
the production of the head and heart of Samuel Wey 
that it never had any other origin, and never existed 
any other language.’ 

Francis M. Jackson, 


Kinestey’s Last Porm (7* §. iv. 252, 366; y, 
13’.—The edition of Kingsley’s poems which does 
not contain the ‘ Last Poem’ is dated 1878, that is 
to say, three years after the author's death. I have 
not seen the edition of 1880 to which Mr. Cos- 
BOLD refers. Frepx. M. Tomas, 


Historica, MSS, Commission Reports (7* §, 
iv. 528; v. 72).—It is news to me that there ever 
was a part ii. of the Sixth Report other than the 
index, which ranks as ii. Iam rather alarmed 
at the suggestion, for I have been living under the 
impression that I have the whole series of 

and that I bought them as they came out. 

is this part ii.? Aveustus JEssopp, 

Scarning Rectory. 

The reason why the second part of the sixth 
volume was not “at the time of issue as readily 
procurable” is the simple one that it was not 
printed. Part i. has on the title the year 1877, 
part ii, 1878. Part i. is a thick volume, and 
it was not kept back from publication for the com- 
pletion of the index, which came out the next year 
in a volume by itself. Ep. Marshal. 


Worpsworts : Vacrant Reep” (7* §. iii. 
449 ; iv. 16, 95, 491, 511; v. 34).—I have been 
amazed that any one should ask the meaning of 
this verse; I am, if possible, still more amazed 
that any one, seeing its meaning, should say, as 
A. J. M. does, that there is nothing in the rest of 
the sonnet to explain it. A paraphrase will, perhaps, 
show best how intimate is the connexion of this 
verse with its fellows ; how, instead of needing to 
be interpreted by them, it is their interpreter. 
Let me try one: “It is afternoon ; there is nota 
breath of air, not a cloud to shield us from the sua. 
If we go further without first resting our weary 
limbs, good-bye to poesy !_ This nook—hung with 
creepers, as tempting a recess as ever tra 
chose, half grot, half arbour—offers in narrow com- 


in the Arminian Magazine for 1778, p. 39, as 
*Part of a (new) Dialogue between Plato and 


pass rest, free from disturbance, both to body and 
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mind. Or if the fancy—restless creature !—will not 
let us leave our sonnetteering for a while, there are 
not wanting here glimpses of scenery that may 
tempt even idleness to forget herself.” Iam con- 
scious of the impertinence of my paraphrase, but I 
‘rely for my excuse upon the “ walking-sticks ” 
(fiddlesticks !) of previous 


My suggestion that by this phrase Wordsworth 
meant nothing more than a walking-stick seems 
to A. J. M. so unworthy that he says an ash 
sapling is the “solace” he would like to prescribe 
for me (whatever that may mean—I hope nothing 
ancourteous). Well, I am not greatly careful to 
defend my interpretation. When I wrote, my 
dread of loquacity alone restrained the remark 
that for once Wordsworth had stumbled upon an 
over-pompous phrase fora simple matter. But I 
am very much of opinion that another criticism 
may be made upon the alternative explanation. 
“The vagrant reed is the poet’s verse,” ¢.¢., Words- 
worth here figures himself as the pastoral poet, 
with his shepherd’s pipe at his mouth. That he 
should have permitted to himself such an image, 
even by way of passing allusion, is at least very 
unlike Wordsworth. It is less improbable than 
that he should have called himself Damon, or, in 
Sonnet xxv., should have longed for the society of 
his Phyllis ; but it is an improbability of the same 
kind. I need not tell A. J. M. how hated of 
Wordsworth’s soul were all such out-worn poetical 
properties. See, for instance, in the preface of 
1815, his apology for even describing some of his 
poems as “ lyrics.” C. B. Mount. 


Awcnor (7" S. v. 26).—In the south of India, 
and, I suppose, in Ceylon and neighbouring places, 
the native sailors use a wooden anchor, weighted 
by one or more heavy stones ; and in the case of 
small vessels I have seen branches of trees, not 
unlike what are described, tied together and 
weighted by filling up the spaces with stones. 

A. F. B. 

Sm Wittiam Garrow, Baron or tHe Ex- 
cHequeR (7" v. 67).—Your correspondent 
G, F. R. B, would probably obtain the information 
that he requires by writing to Sir W. Garrow’s 
maternal grandson, Mr. E. G. Garrow-Whitby, of 


Bishton Hall, near Stafford. Sir William himself | P 


lived at Hadley Priory, near Barnet. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


A (7 §. 
67)—Mr. Lacu-Szyra says that a bibliographical 
encyclopedia would be “an invaluable work for 
specialists,” In my opinion, specialists are the 
very men who need such works the least, because 
they know (or ought to know) the field of their 

studies quite especially. But to amateurs 


and to beginners this bibliographic help may be 
welcome. 

There are at least two works of this kind—the 
‘ Bibliotheca Bibliographica,’ by Petzholdt, Leipzig, 
about thirty years old, and the ‘ Bibliographie des 
Bibliographies, by Léon Vallée, published a few 
a ago in Paris; and M. Vallée has recently 

rought out a supplement to his work. The ‘ Liste 
Provisoire des Bibliographies Géographiques Spé- 
ciales,’ by Mr. James Jackson (Paris, 1881, 340 pp. 
8vo.), is also to be honourably mentioned. 

Besides these special works, in scholarly written 
encyclopedias a bibliography is generally appended 
to each article. Such is the case in ‘La Grande 
Encyclopédie,’ which is now being published in 
Paris. H. Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


For general purposes, the ‘ Table Méthodique,’ 
forming the sixth volume of Brunet’s ‘ Manuel du 
Libraire, Paris, 1865, arranged with French pre- 
cision, will be a most comprehensive guide. It 
fills 1,850 columns of close, small print, containing 
31,872 separate entries. Lowndes began a similar 
work, entitled ‘The British Librarian,’ of which 
one volume only, containing ‘‘ Theology,” was 
published. Watt's ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ 4 vols. 
4to., two of subjects and two of authors, will be 
valuable for English works. A specialist must 
lock to compilations on his own branch of study, 
¢.g., for topography, county and family history, to 
Upcott’s ‘ Account of English Topography.’ Pub- 
lishers and booksellers’ catalogues will often give 
more information than the works above mentioned. 
Bohn’s ‘Guinea Catalogue’ and Quaritch’s are 
rich mines of information. There are, no doubt, 
some valuable works of the encyclopaedic character 
published in Germany. W. E. Bucxtey. 


Mr. Lacu-Szyrma will find something of what 
he wants in the bibliographies of each subject at 
the end of the more important articles in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ninth edition. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Such a work as Mr. Lacn-Szyrma asks for is 
lately published by Swan Sonnenschein. I do not 
know the exact title. This and Bohn’s large 
catalogue, which is arranged by subjects, will 
probably supply all that is necessary for practical 

urposes, C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
5, St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge. 


Would not Mr. William Swan Sonnenschein’s 
recently published ‘ Best Books,’ so favourably 
reviewed in your columns, and altogether so ad- 
mirable a work, meet Mr. Lacu-Szyrma’s require- 
ments, at least in the English language ? 

H. T. Mackenzie Bett. 

4, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W. 


First InrropucTion oF GINGER INTO ENGLAND 
(7% 8, v. 7, 56).—Ginger was in common use in Eng- 
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land in the eleventh century. In the thirteenth it 
ranked next after pepper as a spice, its price per 
pound being (according to Prof. Rogers) equal to 
that of a sheep, viz., 1s. 7d. The surname Gingiore 
(says Bardsley) dates from the period in which 
surnames had their rise. “Gyngyvere and greyn 
de Parys” grew with other spices in the garden de- 
scribed in ‘ The Romaunt of the Rose,’ and Halli- 
well quotes from the ‘ Digby Mysteries ’:— 

Clary, pepur long, with granorum paradyse, 

Zenzybyr and synamon at every tyde. COR. 


Use or Titties or Honour §. iv. 284, 
471).—Would Mr. Tew kindly give the precise 
reference to what ‘‘ Pliny says of his uncle.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


“To RECEIVE THE canvas ” (7 §, iv. 469).— 
Gifford, in his edition of Shirley, explains the phrase 
correctly, but adduces no other instance of its use. 
Nares, however, in his ‘ Glossary,’ quotes two from 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy ’:— 

“ If hee chance to misse, and haue a canuas, he is in a 
hell on the other side” (p. 113, fourth ed., 1632, pt. i. 
sect. 2, Memb. 3, Subs. 5). 

“ But why should’st thou take thy neglect, thy Canuas, 
so to heart?” (p. 357, fourth ed., 1632, pt. ii, sect. 3, 
Memb. 7). 

Gifford’s Shirley being now a scarce book, I add 
his note :— 

“The phrase (=to be dismissed) is taken from the 

practice of journeymen mechanics who travel in quest of 
work, with the implements of their profession. When 
they are discharged by their masters they are said to re- 
ceive the canvas, or the bag ; because in this their tools 
and necessaries are packed up, preparatory to their 
removal,”—‘ The Brothers,’ II, i., vol. i. p. 20. 
The equivalent phrase “‘ to get the sack” I should 
think is now used everywhere, but it is included 
by Miss Baker among Northamptonshire words in 
the glossary of that county :— 

“Sack, Togetthesack. To be discharged. In com- 

mon use with mechanics and labourers when turned off 
by their employers. An equivalent expression to giving 
or getting ‘ the bag.’” 
It is common in my own parish in South North- 
amptonshire; but I never heard either bag or 
canvas used here. The reduplicated form “ bag 
and baggage” has attained in these late days an 
unenviable notoriety as an addition to political and 
diplomatic terminology. W. E. 

Middleton Cheney, Oxon, 


Your correspondent will find an illustration of 
the above expression in ‘The Bride,’ by Thomas 
Nabbes, which was first acted in 1638. Squirrell 
remarks (Act II. sc. i., sub init.), “ Your deligence, 
knaves, or I shall canvase your pole davyes.” Mr. 
Bullen, in his edition of ‘The Works of Thomas 
Nabbes,’ 1887, gives in explanation, “i. ¢., I shall 
sack you, dismiss you from my service.” 

F. ©. Brrxseck Terry. 


Byron: York: Erry at Yorx (7* §, iii, 597 
iv. 257, 333, 472, 536).—I do not know whether 
R. R. referred to any sufferings of Etty from 
the “‘ grubby” habits of the natives of the metro. 
politan city when he wrote, “He [the painter 
must have had a sad time with such vandals” 
If so, R. R. is apparently not aware that under 
iconoclastic vandals, in the current sense of the 
term, poor Etty suffered prodigiously. It wag 
he who, when the authorities of the Minster 
desired to “improve” several important and 
ancient parts of the building it ought to have been 
their duty to protect, sternly, steadily, and, in 
the main, victoriously opposed the “ vandals,” and 
saved from abolition some fine works of ancient 
art. The Society for Protecting Ancient Buildings 
ought to place a white stone of honour on the front 
of the house at the south-west corner of Bucki 
ham Street, in the Strand, where Etty lived so long, 
where Sir H. Davy (not the philosopher) and 
Stanfield had preceded him. The late Mr. Gil- 
christ’s ‘ Life of Etty,’ whatever may be its faults 
of style and what-not—chief among which is a weak 
imitation of Carlylese—does ample justice to the 
vigorous expression of Etty’s hearty desire to pre- 
serve the Minster from ‘‘ such vandals,” whose 
crimes were of deeper dye than mere “ grubbiness.” 

0. 


Coco-wut, wot Cocoa-yot 4).—By 
reverting to the old form we shall but exchange 


one confusion for another. A writer in the 
Pharmaceutical Journal points out that the name 
coco is commonly applied to the root of Colocasia — 
antiquorum. The plural form cocoes is in the West 
Indies, Madeira, &c., given to the corms of Colo- 
casia esculenta, otherwise called ‘‘ yams” and 
“ eddoes.” Why not go back to the name Indian 
nut at once? The proposed alteration in the spell- 
ing would not — confusion with coca, and con- 
fusion with the name of the beverage cocoa would 
certainly be best avoided by spelling the latter 
cacao, after the name of the tree which produces it, 
and pronouncing it accordingly. Dr. Ogilvie 
recommended this change years since. oak 


n’s line in 


Does not E. D. misquote Tenn 
—~ first, this is 


‘Enoch Arden’? In my edition, 

the reading :— 

The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes [not of 
“ flowers 


Frepx. 
Ashford, Kent, 


Spercues or Burke, Fox, ano Pirr (7" 
iv. 469),—The editor of ‘ Pitt’s Speeches,’ pub- 
lished in 1806, states in his preface that his 
“ materials have been derived principally from the 
journals of Debrett and Woodfall, and c*her 
reports of admitted authenticity. Other sources of more 
difficult access but of more authoritative information 
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fave been consulted, Some few were revised by Pitt 
himself : some communicated by Members of the House 
of Commons from their own notes: and most of the re- 
mainder have been sanctioned by the judgment of those 
well acquainted with Pitt’s style and able to determine 
the accuracy with which the speeches were reported.” 
Similar statements will probably be found in the 
to Burke’s and Fox's speeches ; but, as 
lox’s are given generally in the first person, it 
seems not unlikely that he himself revised them, 
and Burke, as a literary man as well as a states- 
map, may have taken similar pains with the evi- 
dences of his own eloquence. 
W. E. Bucxtey. 


Tax Gotpen Horpe §. v. 8).—Name of 
the Kiptshak Tartars, whose empire was founded in 
the thirteenth century by the famous Bathu Khan, 
grandson of Djenghis Khan. Cf. any encyclo- 

ia, s.v. “Tartars”; and, for a more detailed 
oval Hammer - Purgstall’s ‘Geschichte der 
<a Horde,’ Pest, 1839. L. L. K. 


The Golden Horde, or “La Horde d’Or,” were 
the Tartars of the Kaptschak, who established 
themselves in 1463 in the Crimea, the chief city of 
which peninsula was called Or or Perekop, the 
Greek Taphros. The Tartar word or, the Slavonic 
word phen ong and the Greek word taphros, all mean 
the same thing, that is, a “ditch” or “‘ trench.” 
The Horde d’Or simply means the ‘‘ Horde of the 
Isthmus.” Our Golden Horde is a blunderin 
translation of La Horde d’Or, which should be the 
Horde of Or (Perekop or Taphros). The notion of 
the golden tapestry of the Khan’s tent as the origin 
of the appellation is pure fiction and wholly worth- 
lees. Brewer. 


Scnootroom Amenities S. iv. 505).—I find 
the following scribbled in a well-worn Eton Latin 
Grammar, 1815 :— 

Hic liber est m 

Testis est 

Si quisquis furetur 

Per collem pendetur 

Ad hunc modum. 

(Sketch of man on gallows.) 

Ido not know whether the same form of exorcism 
is still in use amongst schoolboys. 


R. Hupson. 
Lapworth, 


‘Ar Lirttz iv. 223).—I have 
just had my attention drawn to 
Brpr’s courteous note on my paper which appeared 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, August, 1887, with the 
above heading. I was not ignorant of the altera- 
tions made in Little Gidding Church in 1714 and 
in 1853, nor did I imagine that the stained glass 
of the east window dated from Nicholas Ferrar’s 
time. I am sorry that I did not make this clearer, 
«I might easily have done ; yet I referred in a 


foot-note to Mr, Mayor's edition of ‘ Two Lives of 
Nicholas Ferrar, where this information is to be 
found. 

I am, however, glad of this opportunity to correct 
one error in my paper, which I learn through the 
courtesy of Prof. Mayor, who writes to me :— 

**T was wrongly informed in 1854 that John Ferrar’s 
papers (the originals from which Baker extracted the 
— printed by me) are not at Magdalene College. 

hey are there all the time, and I should be very glad 
(not having time myself for such work) if some competent 
antiquary would edit them at length, making any use 
he likes of my book,” 
T. Hersert Binpey. 
St, Augustine, Ventnor, 


PLAYING AT CHERRY-PIT WITH Satan” (7% §, 
iv. 509 ; v. 37).—There is an earlier allusion to 
the game of cherry-pit than any given by your 
correspondents. In ‘The World and the Child,’ 
printed 1522, Wanton says :— 

This is a fair cunning, 
I can dance and also skip, 
I can play at the cherry-pit, 
And I can whistle you a fit, 
Sires, in a willow rine, ; 

Dodsley’s ‘ Old English Plays,’ ed. Hazlitt, 

vol, i. p, 246. 
F. C. Binxseck Terry. 
Avrora Boreauis §. v. 46).—Surely there 


is an earlier reference to this meteor, if not the 
earliest, in Josephus, ‘ Jewish War,’ bk. vi. c. 31. 


&|On a day he names (2lst of Artemisius) “ was 


seen before sunset” (but some versions have 
“before sunrise”) that “aloft, throughout the 
whole country, teams and armed troops darted 
through [or rushed along, duirroveat] the clouds, 
and besieged [or surrounded | cities.” During the 
siege of Paris, one night, near London, I saw a 
common enough kind of aurora, the collar-like wall 
of spears, along a circle of latitude far north of us, 
keeping its planetary place, so as to be made, by 
the earth’s rotation, to seem marching from a 
great mass in the north-east to another in the 
north-west, that would suggest nothing else so 
exactly as troops with spears (I believe one popular 
name is “merry lancers”), thus filing across the 
sky of a “ whole country.” L. G, 


Avrnority or Heratps (7" §, v. 49).—Is it 
quite certain that any herald in England has 
authority to grant arms? All grants with which 
I am acquainted are made by the heralds with 
the authority of the Earl Marshal. Are they not, 
therefore, made by the Earl Marshal, and not by 
the heralds? In Scotland, undoubtedly, the Lord 
Lyon grants arms, crests, and supporters of his 
own motion, whereas in England supporters are 
only granted by the Crown, I take it your corre- 
spondent wants to know whether ea 
“heralds” have authority for the drawings an 
descriptions which they supply for a consideration. 
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Of course, they have not the slightest, though pro- 
bably thousands of people now-a-days have no 
better title to the arms they use. I saw a crest a 
short time ago, stamped by one of the best-known 
advertising firms with the motto “Sans douter,” 
perhaps it may be correct. James Dattas. 


Lorp Mayors or Forsicn Extraction (7" 
8. iv. 444).—Allow me to offer my mite towards 
the information H. W. requests. I think it more 
than probable that most of the mayors enumerated 
by the Times cannot fairly be classed as of foreign 
extraction ; for if the line is not to be drawn at 
some point, who is to be reckoned as a purely born 
Englishman ? 

The only suggestion I have met in regard to Sir 
Samuel Stanier’s Italian nationality is that he 
belonged to the Company of Italian Merchants, 
and I am very certain (although not at the moment 
able to put my hand on the note) that I have met 
with this name at a much earlier date. 

Sir George Merttins (his name was not Meittens, 
as so frequently but erroneously spelt) was the 
son of a goldsmith and jeweller in Cornhill, and, 
although his name indicates a foreign extraction, 
may have been born in London. 

On the death of Alderman William M‘Arthur, 
some papers which one might expect to be better 
informed asserted he was the first instance of an 
Irishman being Mayor of London. On the other 
hand, Stow distinctly says Sir Hugh Brice (1485) 
was the son of Richard Brice, of Dublin, Ireland. 
Can any correspondent in the sister isle furnish 
eg me of the family of this mayor? 

. W. would do me a favour if he would com- 
municate (to me directly) the exact connexion he 
alludes to between the families of Le Mesurier 
and Perchard. Joun J. Srocxen. 

3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 

P.S.—A Mr. Stonnier is included in the List of 
Merchants, 1677, Can Stanier be a corruption ? 


Cyprus (7" S. iv. 289, 432).—A day or two ago 
I met with a very early example of the use of this 
word. It is in the Great Bible, 1541, where 
Isaiah iii, 23 is thus rendered, “glasses and 
cypresses, bonets and taches,” In Matt. Bible, 
1537, the word is rendered “smocks.” R. R, 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Masturn Pans (6 §. vi. 47, 158; x. 289; xii. 
471 ; 7 8. iii. 385, 485 ; iv. 57, 310, 451; v. 70). 
—The assumption that the A.-S. mestling was 
obsolete by 4.D. 1200 can easily be disproved. 
About a.p. 1300 we have in ‘ Rob. of Gloucester,’ 
ed. W. Aldis Wright, 1. 1926 (ed. Hearne, p. 87), 
“ And in strong mastling he ath therinne bothe 
hor bones ido”; i. ¢., “‘ the bones of St. Peter and 
St. Paul were enshrined in the metal called 
mastling.” And almost a céntury later still we 
have mention of a metal called masalyne, used not 


for pots, but for “‘leves” of windows, in ‘§; 
Ferumbras,’ ed. Herrtage, 1. 1397, Surely we 
Haun is entirely in the wrong. Cetzr, 


“Cloth of Malines” was a favourite texture in 
the fourteenth century, and I have found nine 
references to it in four Wardrobe Accounts, Of 
these, four abbreviate the name to Mal’, three give 
“cloth of Malyns,” and two “cloth of Malins” 
In none is there the least hint of the letter s, 

HERMENTRUDE, 


Cuarves Rarcuirre, TiroLar Eart or Dep. 
wentwaTer (7" §. iv. 506).—In Nemo’s q 
should not the family name have been 5 
Radclyffe, and not Ratcliffe? Can any one kindly 
tell me who was the daughter of the above-named 
Charles Radclyffe, whom she married, and who are 
her existing descendants? Also, I shall be glad to 
know the name of the daughter of James Bartholo- 
mew Radclyffe (Earl of Newbery, who died in 
1814), grandson of the said Charles Radclyffe, 
whom she married, and who are her existing de- 
scendants. Also, what connexion is there between 
the Theed family and the Radclyffe family ? 

Cott. Rec. Oxor, 


Some twenty-five or thirty years ago I came in 
frequent contract with a young man who was re- 
puted by current report to have been the last Earl 
of Derwentwater, notwithstanding that his name 
was Pond and he followed the calling of an adver. 
tisement canvasser. He was singularly refined in 
appearance and manner, and seemed to have some 
good friends, amongst whom Mr, G. A. Sala was 
reported to have been one of the staunchest. Per- 
haps this gentleman could give some details re- 
specting this last member of a once — 4 


CromnyoManTiA on Curistmas Eve (7* 
28).—The divination by onions referred to by Bar- 
ton seems to have resembled that described in 
Googe’s ‘ Popish Kingdome,’ as quoted in Mr, 
Folkard’s ‘ Plant Lore ’:— 

In these same days young wanton gyrles that meet for 
ma 


rriage be 
Doe searche to know the names of them that shall their 
husbands be ; 
Four onyons, five, or eight, they take, and make in every 
one 
Such names as they do fancie most and best to think 


upon. 
Then oe the chimney them they set, and that same 
onyon then 
That firste doth sproute doth surely bear the name of 
their good man. 
This divination is said to be still practised in some 
parts of England. 
Mr. Halliwell (‘ Popular Rhymes,’ p. 224) de 
scribes another mode. Country lasses take an onion 


on St. Thomas’s Eve, peel it, wrap it in a clean 
kerchief, and lay it under their pillow, repeating 
as they do so the following lines :— 
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Good St. Thomas, do me right, 
Let my true-love come to-night, 
That | gee him in the face, 
And him in my fond arms embrace. ” 
iwell speaks of this as having been “ for- 
wx ; but Mr. Folkard says it is still 
ised in the South of England, where it is 
thought essential that the onion shall be bought at 
a shop having two doors, by one of which the pur- 
chaser must enter and by the other leave. 
Divination by beans for a similar purpose, re- 
ferred to in the same pa’ ph of the ‘Anatomy’ 
as amphitomantia, is said to be still extant in 
various parts of Italy. Cc. oO. B. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &. 


England. By Robert Manning, of Brunne, 
erick J, Furnivall. Rolls 
Series. (Longmans & Co.) 


WE have long been impatient to the chronicle of 
Robert of Brunne in its entirety. He was not a great poet, 
—perhaps not a poet at all, as the word is now commonly 
employed—but he was an easy writer, fluent and perspi- 
cuous, who had none or very little of the French affecta- 
tions which disfigure even the greatest of those who fol- 
lowed him when they wrote in the vernacular. His 
*Handlyng Synne,’ written many years earlier than 
the chronicle, though translated from a French ori- 
ginal, isa remarkable example of early English, perhaps 
even more valuable than the chronicle, as it is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Furnivall, thirty-five years earlier. In both 
works we see the cheery, healthful character of the 
man, We often in reading him leave off thinking of 
the subject on which he is discoursing to try to make for 
ourselves a picture of the author. Robert was probably 
born at Bourne, in the south of Lincolnshire. He tells 
us himself that he was for fifteen years an inmate of the 
Gilbertine Monastery of Sempringham, the mother 
house of the order. Whether he was a monk or not 
does not seem certain. We are inclined to think that he 
was, as Mr. Furnivall suggests, a lay brother only. 

The chronicle contains little that is original. Geoffry 
of Monmouth and Wace are the main authorities on which 
he relies, There are, however, frequent little touch 
of his own which do not occur in the authorities he 
used, These, if of little value as history, are important 
from the picturesqueness they add to the narrative 
and the light they cast on the author's character. 
The editor has been very considerate to his readers. All 
the original passages are marked in the margin, so that 

reader can sever them from the mere translation 
without difficulty. 

Mr, Furnivall’s introduction contains, we believe, all that 
is yet known as to Robert Manning, and there are some 
notes as to the Gilbertine order which may be instruc- 
tive to those who are not well acquainted with monastic 
history, but it is much less exhaustive than the introduc- 
tions which we are accustomed to find in the issues of 
this most valuable series. The glossary,on the other 
hand, is very complete. We have read it carefully 
through, and have only come upon one entry to which 
We can takelexception. Seculer is explained by “ lay- 
man.” We are not calling in question the original 
meaning of the word, though there is very much to be 
said both as to its origin and the various shades of 
meaning which the parent word secularis has undergone. 


In the passage where seculer occurs in Robert of Brunne’s 
chronicle, it certainly means a person in holy orders who 
had not taken monastic vows, He is telling of 

Monke, abbote, & seculer 
of the British Church with whom St, Augustine came in 
contact when he brougkt the Gospel to the English, 


Memorials of the West, Historical and Descriptive, Col- 
lected on the Borderland of Somerset, Dorset, and 
Devon. By W. H. Hamilton Rogers, F.S.A, (Exeter, 
Commin.) 

Mr. Rogers's book is an odd, but not unpleasant 
mixture of poetry, gossip, and antiquarian lore. It lays 
no claim, as the author modestly tells us, in his apology 
to the reader, “‘to be treated as a text-book,” and “ it 
pretends to no merit, either of style or composition, and 
consequently courts neither encomium nor criticism at 
the hands of literary analysts, archzological or other- 
wise.” At times Mr. Rogers allows his enthusiasm to 
get the better of his judgment; as, for instance, when he 
asks the question, “‘ Who is there among us does not feel 
his heart aglow, and his pulse beat a little the faster, at 
the mention of anything relative to the locality where 
Augustus Montague Toplady lived and ministered?” We 
are sadly afraid that few of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ (and 
we defy Mr. Rogers to pick out a more intelligent class 
of persons) even know the name of the locality in ques- 
tion, At other times Mr. Rogers indulges in rather 
“tall” language; as, for example, when, drawing a 
parallel between Toplady and Napoleon, he exclaims, in 
reference to the latter, ‘Such was the purpled Emperor 
of St. Helena ; such the fame, seethed in blood, of the 
prisoned arch-vulture of king-dom.” From what he says 
in his apology, we gather that Mr. Rogers thinks that 
“the ordinary reader” is repelled by the sight of an 
index. We venture to think that the man must bea 
very extraordinary reader who, wishing to ascertain 
some fact hidden somewhere in Mr. Rogers’s book, would 
prefer to hunt through its 398 pages, from title-page to 
colophon, rather than be told in an index where he 
might readily find it. We are not informed whether 
* the ordinary reader” has the same objection to a table 
of illustrations; but in its absence we must assume that 
Mr, Rogers also considers this to bea repellent object, 
But in spite of these shortcomings, we cannot judge Mr. 
Rogers harshly, for the compilation of his book has been 
so evidently a labour of love. Though his faults of style 
may now and again annoy us, we feel all the time that 
the writer possesses a true antiquarian spirit, and has a 
loving reverence for the memorials of the past. Of the 
greater part of the illustrations with which the book 
abounds we cannot speak too highly. The coloured 
lithographs are beautifully executed. A charming etch- 
ing of ‘Twilight on the Coly,’ by Mr. Newbery, faces 
the title-page, and the numerous engravings of old 
brasses, heraldic bearings, and monuments add greatly 
to the value and charm of the book, 


Verner’s Law in Italy. By R, Seymour Conway, 
(Triibner & Co.) 
TuE book with this somewhat inexpressive title is not, 
as the general reader might be led to imagine, from a 
vague reminiscence of ‘ Poynings’ Law in ireland’ and 
the like, an historical or jurisprudential treatise, but, as 
its sub-title, ‘An Essay in the History of the Indo- 
European Sibilants,’ makes plain, a minute cultivation 
of one little corner of the great field of comparative 
philology. “ Verner’s law” (as to which a query was 
made 7‘ §, iv, 429) is an induction from the observed 
mutations of s into r in the Teutonic languages under 
certain conditions of accent. This phonetic law Mr. 
Conway claims to have extended into a new region, dis- 
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cove’ its existence among the old Italic dialects, and 
especially the Umbrian and Oscan. His investigation is 
strictly scientific, and he has evidently mastered the 
literature of his subject, but none except a professed 
specialist will find it of much interest. 


Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great 

Britain and Ireland for 1888, (Whitaker & Co.) 
Don's useful and portable ‘ Peerage,’ which claims to be 
the cheapest work of its class, is approaching its jubilee. 
For forty-eight consecutive years it has seen the light, 
and its merits as a handy, accurate, and trustworthy 
guide have won general recognition. The list of changes 
= in the present volume is, of course, exceptional, no 
ewer than one hundred and seventy additions having 
been made to the list of knights, while the ranks of 
peers, baronets, and C.B.s have been swelled to a pro- 
portionate extent. 


Tux Edinburgh Review for January discusses. pro- 
minent questions of the day in ‘The Tithe Question’ 
and ‘ Political Clubs.’ On the former it is interesting to 
read, as we have read, alongside with the Zdinburgh, 
@ little pampblet, ‘ Remarks on Tithe Redemption,’ by 
the Hon. and Rev, George Bourke (Stock), which fairly 
states the clerical view. The Zdinburgh is against any 
i diat e of redemption, and it is with Mr. 
Bourke in denying its present necessity. On ‘ Political 
Clubs’ there is much to be said recalling the memory of 
other days, when Fox was the animating spirit of 
Brooks's, and young Mr. Disraeli did, or did not, join 
the Westminster Club, the practical parent of the exist- 
ing Reform Club. Something also thore is to be said as 
to clubs in relation to party organization, and so as to 
the English caucus. The real question at issue there, 
we think, does not receive the attention of the Edin- 
burgh, which broadly favours the idea of the caucus, 
though admitting its possible abuse. Foreign politics 
come on the scene with the discussion of the * Franco- 
Russian Alliance,’ so often alleged of late to have a real, 
though secret existence, The fatality attending upon 
earlier attempts at such an alliance is worked out on the 
European chess-board from the days of Napoleon I. to 
those of Skobeleff, Katkoff,and Bismarck. Itis with some 
sense of relief that we turn from the battleground of 
parties and politicians, whether at home or abroad, to 
the lively record of the girl-life of Héléne Massalska, 
and read of the great barring-out at the Abbaye-aux- 
Bois, in which the little Polish princess was not pars 
minima, The niece of the prince-bishop of Wilna 
strikes us as in many respects a typical Pole, and how- 
ever sad we feel the story of the later life of the Princess 
Charles de Ligne, who left a man clearly the soul of 
honour for one who was simply a fascinating roué of the 
highest circles, we can only think of Héléne Massalaka 
as of one who was, in her way, a seeker after blue roses, 
We cannot close these brief notes without a reference to 
the interesting article on‘ Mr. Jackson’s Dalmatia and the 
Quarnero,’ which brought back to us olden memories of 
Pola and the islands of the Adriatic, and of the deep 
indigo of the a Bay of Fiume, Dante’s Quarnaro che 
tutta U Italia chiude, 

Tux Quarterly Review for January opens with a tri- 
bute to science, and sets before us Charles Darwin get- 
ting up his school work during morning chapel, reading 
Paley, and thinking that he might become a country 
clergyman; and then Darwin the naturalist of the 
Beagle ; and lastly, Darwin the evolutionist, the author 
of a theory which has produced as sharp divisions among 
men of science as any theological opini even the most 


controverted—has ever produced in the schools, ‘The 
Cruise of the Marchesa ’ links itself, by its main subject- 


matter, with the scientific aspect of the current 

as does also the article on Mr. Howorth’s —_ 
and Flood theory. The question as to the continuity, or 
the reverse, of man, palseolithic and neolithic, is still 1} 
judice, The sudden fate which overcame the mammoth 
is clearly proved. Layard, the discoverer for us of 
Nineveh and the great Assyrian world, stands out in 
bold relief, and is well outlined in a few vigorous touches 
from the pen of Percy Smythe, known in later days ag 
Viscount Btrangford, who says, in 1845, that his principal 
friend in Constantinople was one of two “ young mad. 
men who set off on foot with a compass to see the world,” 
How Layard fared on bis mad wanderings is well told by 
& sympathetic though discriminating reviewer, and the 
story was worth the telling. From old Assyria we 

to the New World with Cabot’s ‘ Emerson,’ and as we 
upon Brook Farm and Margaret Fuller's kicking heifer, 
and the lonely wayfaring American driving out to 
Craigenputtock to see Carlyle and become bis firm friend, 
we get interesting glimpses of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and of Boston transcendentalism. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of the numbers of 
the Hull and East Riding Portfolio, a work the interest 
of which extends far beyond the East Riding, It is 
well-conducted work, and we regret to hear that the 
editor, Mr. iy G. B. Page, the sub-librarian of the Hull 
Subscription Library, has not met with su enough 
to enable him further to continue it. = 


Tue Curio, Part IV., gives as a frontispiece a Yee 
of Aaron Burr from an original drawing. A second article 
on book-binding, ‘The Artistic Taverns of Paris,’ and 
‘The Greatest Bookseller of the World, Henry Sotheran,’ 
are among the pleasantly varied contents, 

Mz, E, A. PeraertcK publishes at the Colonial Book- 
sellers’ Agency The Torch and Colonial Book Circular, 
useful and a well-arranged work, which will form an in- 
dispensable part of every bibliographical collection, 


Rotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J.N. M. G. (“Slave : Club ”).—Consult Skeat’s ‘ Die- 
tionary.’ You will find full information. 

Rozsert Hupson (“ Pronunciation of either ”).—The 
subject was fully discussed in the last series (see 6 8. 
vi, 207, 351; vii. 137; viii. 153), or we would gladly have 
inserted your valuable note. 

E. Lzaton (“Lad o’ Wax ”).—See a 
note by Dr. C, Mansrietp InciEsy, 2™ 8, vi. 228. 

CorrigENDUM.—P. 77, col, 2, 1.20, for “Dr. Male” 
read Dr. Neale. 

NOTICE, 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE NEW YEAR’S PART 


Contains— 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, viz, 


RED TOWERS. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


AND 


A LEAL LASS. 


By RICHARD ASH KING. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING:— 


ALL the YEAR ROUND : 
HISTORY of JANUARY. 


NOT PROFESSIONAL. A Story. 


The 2EDIPUS REX at CAMBRIDGE, 
ENGLISH PLAYS on FOREIGN STAGES, 


The OUTCASTS’ HOME. 
A NORTHUMBRIAN FORTRESS. 
BACON and TRAVEL. 


FRENCH CORSAIRS. 


APPRENTICES in EAST LONDON. 


A CENTURY of NEWSPAPERS. 


NIDDERDALE and the DALERS. 


An IMPRISONED DIPLOMAT : 


SIEGES of PARIS. 
The CONTENTED MIND. 
POEMS, &c. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
Can be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, or direct from the Office. 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, including postage for the year, 10s. 10d. 


Post-Office Orders should be directed to Hewny Watxer, AU the Year Round Office, 26, Weilington- 


street, Strand, 
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‘NOTES AND QUERIES. V. Pap, 11, 
SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS 


NEW EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. | 
IN PREPARATION, 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING 


TO BE ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


“A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.”—Times, 
Price 15s, each in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 


Volumes I. to XIII. (ABBADIE—DAMER), royal 8vo. of the 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume XIV. will be issued on March 26, 1888, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


NOTICE.—7%e price of each Volume of The DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is now raisad 
from 12s. 6d. to 15s. in cloth, and from 188, to 20s, in half-morocco. This alteration in prie @ 
made necessary by the great excess of the cost of production above the original estimate. The error in te 
calculation may perhaps be considered pardonable by those who have examined the work with sufficient can 
to appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness. 


COMPLETION OF THE POCKET EDITION 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


NOTICE.—This Edition, which comprises 27 volumes, price 1s. 6d. each in half-cloth, cut or uncut edgm 
or 1s. in paper cover, will be completed by the publication, on February 25th, of the volume containing 


DENIS DUVAL; and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, and REVIEWS. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. With 2 Steel Portraits. Fourth | Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated with « Vignette Titegagt 
Edition. Large crown 8vo. 12s. OLD KnustneTOR. crown Svo. 6s. each. 
a HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy Svo. 28s. The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 
The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical Theory, as Modified FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE. 
by the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy vo. 16s. | TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series. By Leslie Stephen. Second | BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. 
Bdition. Crown Svo. 9s. The STORY of ELIZABETH; TWO HOURS; FROM an ISLAND. 
Contents :—Detoe’s Novels— Richardson's Novels—Pope as a Moralist— TOILEKS and SPINSTERS; and other Essays. 
Mr. Biwin's Edition of Pope—Some Words about Sir Walter Scott— MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac’s Novels—De Quincey. MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. 
—— in a LIBRARY. Second Series. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. MRS. DYMOND. 


—Sir Thomas Browne—Jonathan Edwards—William Law— A BOOK of SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld. Miss Meo, 
Walpole—Dr. Johnson's Writings—Crabbe's Poetry— William Austen. By Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. RICHMOND 
Novels. Essays reprinted from the Langs Large crown 6yo. 7s.@8. 


Horace 
Hazlitt—Mr. Disraeli’s 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum ‘s-court, Cursitor-street, . E.C.; and Published the said 
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